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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


F IVE years have elapsed since the repatriation of 
Koreans in Japan started in December 1959. 

About 600,000 Koreans still live in Japan. Under 
Japanese imperialist rule, they left their na- 
tive places to seek a living in Japan. And millions 
of Koreans had been drafted to work in Japan, Hard- 
pressed life and humiliation were their lot. 

When Japan was defeated in World War II, they 
wished to return home and lead a happy life in the 
liberated homeland. 

But the Japanese government under the instiga- 
tions of Washington denied their due right and 
blocked their homecoming. The Workers’ Party of 
Korea and the Government of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea did all in their power to re- 
alize the aspiration of our compatriots. At last, the 
repatriation agreement was signed at Calcutta, In- 
dia, in August 1959. 

Thus, a historic “movement of race from capital- 
ism to socialism,” as a Western press put it, began. 
More than 80,000 Koreans have already returned to 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Most of 
them are natives of South Korea. But they refused 
to go to the U.S.-occupied South Korea where unem- 


ployment and hunger prevail. The repatriation is 
still going on. 

All the repatriates have been given jobs accord- 
ing to their wishes and talents. They lead a happy 
life in their homeland without worrying about their 
future. 

This book will give the readers a glimpse of the 
life of the repatriates. 
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Back in My Country 


RYUM SUNG GEUN 


Research worker, High Molecule Research 
Institute, Hamheung Branch of the Academy 
of Sciences 


HOME-COMING 


S Japan was in the grip of influenza in 1961, 

the boats from our country for us répatriating 
Koreans postponed sailing for the time being, com- 
pelling us to spend more than 70 days at the Japa- 
nese Red Cross centre in Niigata. 

It was early February when we came. to Niigata 
from Tokyo and we found the city still under a blan- 
ket of snow. In mid-April boats came from the home- 
land for us. In that city of the northern district of 
Japan, cherry blossoms were still in full bloom when 
we said good-bye to it. 


We were the 55th batch of repatriates. 

The sea was calm. A-man from the reception 
centre who was dining with us on board remarked: 
“Perhaps the sea has not been more calm—the 
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soup doesn’t stir on the table. When the sea rages, 
the soup spills out.” 

Notwithstanding, not a few people got seasick. 
But I and my eldest daughter relished our food at 
each meal. The tea and soup from our own country 
seemed to have a special flavour. 

It had been a long time since I had made a trip 
by boat. I recalled my school days in Japan. While 
a student in high school and university in Japan 
where I studied after finishing the middle school 
course in Seoul, Korea, I would go back and forth 
between Pusan and Shimonoseki when going home 
during vacations and returning to school. In those 
days Korean students were discriminated agains 
and subjected to strict examination by the Japanese 
authorities. I had a strong desire for learning and I 
was urged by my parents, particularly by my aged 
father to continue the study. This was what happen- 
ed many years ago. Now on the way to my home- 
land I was immensely happy, because there was no 
one looking at us with contempt now. I wished my 
father who had spared no efforts for my education 
had been with us. 

Early morning of April 16. The contour of the 
mountains of the homeland appeared on the far hori- 
zon filling us with happiness which I can hardly ex- 
press in words. Those years of restrained lile in the 
alien land, a life common to all other Korean nation- 
als in Japan, were becoming a thing of the past. i 
felt an entirely different life had already begun when 
I saw the smoke rising from the stack of the Chung- 
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jin Steel Works. I got excited, looking forward to 
what lay before me. 

The homeland was then seething with fervour on 
the eve of the completion of a vinalon factory, the 
biggest of its kind in the world. I had a chance of 
attending the ceremony at its completion and watch- 
ing a big parade in honour of the occasion ana May 
Day. These events left a deep impression on me. 
About a month passed in an entirely new environ- 
ment before my second daughter was born. She is 
now just two years old. Her age will always tell us 
how long it has been since we returned to our glori- 
ous homeland. 


VINALON FACTORY 


There is a big vinalon factory in Bon-goong, 
South Hamgyung Province, which is the pride of our 
country. I suppose many people in Japan must have 
seen the pictures of the four tall stacks of the car- 
bide plant also in Bon-goong towering into the sky. 

Construction of the vinalon factory was under- 
taken from the revolutionary standpoint of securing 
the necessary raw materials, taking into full account 
the fibre resources at home, in accordance with the 
line adopted at a national scientists’ conference in 
1952. Those were very difficult days for the country, 
with its towns and villages razed to the ground by 
the savage bombing of the U.S. imperialists. A ge- 
neral line of carrying the war to victorious conclu- 
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sion and undertaking construction projects after the 
war was mapped out in those days. From the revolu- 
tionary optimism of looking forward to the future 
even in a difficult situation, a plan for the develop- 
ment of an independent chemical industry was work- 
ed out for a happy lile tomorrow. 

As for vinalon, an intermediate pilot plant with 
a daily capacity of 20 kg. succeeded in making trial 
products in 1956. In 1958 Premier Kim II Sung, the 
beloved leader of the Korean people, while inspect- 
ing the intermediate pilot plant, personally instruct- 
ed not to spare materials and money for research 
work and told people there to “work out daring plans 
and carry them out boldly.” 

The Premier also instructed that the factory must 
have an annual production capacity of 20,000-30,000 
tons. In 1959 he visited the site chosen for the fac- 
tory to direct the start of the “big battle for vinalon.” 

A call for ‘‘All-out efforts for the construction of 
a vinalon factory!” found its way to work places, 
schools and even to family circles. It met with en- 
thusiastic response. The vinalon factory project pro- 
ceeded at a rapid speed called vinaion speed. Cere- 
mony for the completion of the factory was held on 
May 7, 1961 amid deafening cheers. 

This memorable event took place some two weeks 
after my return home. A week prior to its comple- 
tion, I visited the factory together with fellow repa- 
triates at the Hamheung reception centre. At that 
time, there were still heaps of earth in the factory 
compound. But the compound was cleared of all this, 
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the ground was levelled and rows of electric poles 
with fluorescent lamps were erected, all in a week. 
I saw for myself the vinalon speed and realized how 
great the might of man was. 

Premier Kim I] Sung and other leaders of the 
government, leaders of public organizations, visitors 
from abroad and journalists made the round of the 
factory. I had the honour of accompanying the 
croup. 

The vinalon factory is provided with the chemical 
equipment made at home according to the research 
by the Koreans. It has on its premises a carbide shop 
and all the incidental shops—activated carbon, poly- 
merization, catalyzer and spinning. 

The acetate vinyl monomer synthesis shop, for 
instance, has a capacity cf nearly 20,000 tons and 
the capacity will increase from 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
in the near future when furnished with some addi- 
tional equipment, 

Dr. Ri Seung Gi wrote in the concluding part of 
his recollection of vinalon: ‘When in the future the 
succeeding generation ask you to tell the history of 
vinalon, tell them the history of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, instead of mentioning the names of the 
scientists and technicians, so that they can see how 
vinalon appeared in our age.” 

It is clear that the chemical industry in our coun- 
try is not linked up with the feats and interests of 
a certain individual but with the Party and the peo- 
ple’s welfare. 

I work at the Heungnam Branch of the chemical 
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industry research institute of the Academy of Scien- 
ces. It had been located near the vinalon factory until 
we moved to our present building—Hamheung Branch 
of the Academy of Sciences. As soon as I was taken 
on I was given an opportunity of making the round 
of the factory. This proved to me how I was trusted 
in my country. 

As a scientist, I studied in Japan, where | was 
given hardly any opportunity to visit any factory 
in the line of my research. Under capitalism where 
even persons in the same line of business guard the 
secrets of any information of production, it is not 
easy to inspect factories. For me, a foreign scientist, 
it was almost impossible to have a chance of visit- 
ing any factory in Japan. 

The factory built in my country in the age of the 
Workers’ Party welcomed me as a participant in the 
socialist constructicn in the Chullima era and help- 
ed me correct the deformity formed in my research 
while in Japan. 


During a noon recess on the day of the comple- 
tion of the factory, I was unexpectedly asked to 
come to the reception hall of the factory where I met 
Premier Kim I] Sung whom I was acquainted with 
only through pictures and newspapers in Japan. 
There were other leaders of the Party in the hall. 

The Premier asked about my family. I gave him 
a plain answer and next expressed words of grati- 
tude to him for sending a large educational fund to 
the Korean nationals in Japan. 
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The Premiér in a serene mood said that it. was 
the duty of the homeland to send educational funds 
to the compatriots in Japan, adding that more assis- 
tance would be given to them. 


The Premier’s voice was deep and full of affec- 
tion. He then spoke of providing the scientists with 
conditions for promoting scientific and cultural inter- 
courses with foreign countries. He touched upon 
several problems about the scientific research and 
then said with a smile: ‘For the.scientists books are 
the most precious treasure.” 

I was impressed by the Premier’s deep concern 
about scientific research. Now I knew what had mace 
it possible to build the giant vinalon factory in such 
a short span of time. The Premier, I learned, saw to 
it that the scientists were provided with conditions 
for research work even in the air raid shelters when 
the land was enveloped in flames during the war. 
Such consideration served as the cornerstone for the 
giant factory. 

The Premier showed concern about my healta 
which was not so good at that time. 

“Take good care of yourself so that you can do 
your bit and join the Chullima movement,” the Pre- 
mier told me. 

I was deeply moved at the fact that the beloved 
Premier received me personally and showed great 
concern for me, an ordinary scientists. I renewed my 
determination to do my utmost to invent new fibres 
for the improvement of our people’s living. 
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HIGH MOLECULE CHEMICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The High Molecule Chemical Research Institute 
of the Hamheung Branch of the Academy of Scien- 
ces where I work, has a section dealing with synthe- 
tic fibres such as vinalon, nylon, nitron, vichron 
and fibres from vinyl chloride, a section dealing with 
vinyl chloride, phenol, cresylic resin and synthetic 
rubber and a section specializing in paints, insulat- 
ing materials and synthetic treatment of resin and 
rubber, binding agent and plasticizer. 


My research ccvers chiefly the study of property 
of matter for improvement of vinalon. Each section 
has its chief who leads the research work of its mein- 
bers. It is necessary for the research worker to have 
correct understanding of the Party’s policies choos- 
ing the subject of his research. He must always be 
guided by the spirit of self-reliance and the conside- 
ration for bettering the people’s welfare through the 
rational use of the domestic resources. The duty of 
the scientist in our country is to solve by creative 
efforts the urgent problems arising in the course of 
socialist construction, in conformity with the situa- 
tion at home. 


A conference is held twice a year to make public 
the results of research work and conduct discussicn 
on them. The conference is very instructive. Every- 
body can ask questions and express his opinions as 
to whether the research work follows a correct line 
—whether proper methods are employed, whether the 
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calculation is accurate, whether the research has a 
profound theoretical ground and whether there is 
something to be corrected. In principle joint efforts 
of the scientists are enlisted, instead of resorting to 
the wisdom of the individual. 

Acting upon the Premier Kim I] Sung’s instruc- 
tions at the second conference of the scientists and 
technicians in 1963 that the scientists should be 
more modest, study more, have a deeper knowledge 
of the basic theories and become versatile persons, a 
course on basic theory has been arranged twice a 
week for all laboratory men. Physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and chemical engineering are common 
subjects of study for all the laboratory men. Ex- 
aminations are conducted, and laboratory men pas- 
sing them become qualified for presenting paper for 
Bachelor’s Degrees. Another important point is that 
research workers often visit the factories in their 
line of research in order to combine research with 
production. For instance, members of the vinalon 
section go to the vinalon factory, members of the 
paints and refractory materials section to the Yung- 
an and Haijoo chemical factories and members of 
the vinyl chloride section to the vinyl chloride fac- 
tory. In this way, research workers also solve the 
problems raised at the factories, working hand in 
hand with the factory laboratories. In my research 
work for improving the quality of vinalon, I main- 
tain ties with vinalon factory. 


POLITICAL STUDY 


Scientists and technicians likewise make it a rule 
to study Party's policies, Party's history, philosophy 
and economics. One has to pass examinations in 
these subjects to get a Bachclor’s Degree. 

Study of the Party’s policies, for instance, is ar- 
ranged in such a way as to enable everyone in 
work-shops and offices to comprehend, correctly and 
immediately, the concluding speeches Premier 
Kim Il Sung made at the Party Central Committee 
meetings. Ways of dealing with the problems con- 
fronting one can be found when one has correct com- 
prehension of the Party’s policies. 

The development of science and the improvement 
of the people’s welfare are unthinkable apart from 
the Party’s policies. 

For the scientist of the socialist country it is es- 
sential for carrying on proper research work to ac- 
quire theory on socialism through political study. It 
is arranged as a rule after working hours. 

I have been able to systematize my knowledge 
which was fragmentary and go further in my study 
through the regular political study. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


I often have a return of my old complaint of gas- 
tric ulcer. Now in the homeland, when an attack 
sets in, I am sent to the hospital. When I get some- 
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what better I go to a rest home or sanatorium. Last 
year I spent a month at the Songdan rest home and 
this year I had an opportunity of recuperating at the 
Jooeul sanatorium for ore month. I take with me 
only a small sum of pocket money when going to the 
hospital and sanatorium. 

While in Japan I suffered for many years from 
tuberculosis. I had been in hospital and sanatorium. 
The Union of Korean Students in Japan and the or- 
ganization of the General Federation of the Kore- 
ans in Japan helped me, a man with no kith or kin 
to look after him in Japan, to escape death, It was 
all right when I was in good health, for I also had 
the sympathy of some of the broad-minded Japanese. 
But once I fell ill, I was more tormented by the 
thought of covering the expenses than by the disease 
itself. I did not want to count on others for meeting 
the expenses. 

Here in my motherland, one has only to think 
about curing his disease when he falls ill. While I 
was in hospital, fellow workers often came to my 
home to see whether my family was having any 
difficulties. They would chop firewood and see that 
the family had no trouble while I was away from 
home. 

From different parts of the country, people with 
different occupations and trades come to the rest 
homes and sanatoriums provided with recreation fa- 
cilities. It is a joy to have chats with people having 
different experience in life. Railway men speak of 
railways and demobbed soldiers tell stories of batt- 
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les at the front. 

There is no morose atmosphere in the sanatorium. 
The atmosphere is cheerful. Usually the inmates 
gain weight in a month, become sunburned and fit 
for resuming their work. 


MY HOME 


I lived in Bon-goong for one year and eiglit 
months before moving to the present dwelling in 
early December last year. My home stands on the 
mid-slope of a hillock covered with apple trees. 

The site of the house was secured by cutting 
away some apple trees of the well-arranged orchard. 
I can admire the ripening apples outside the window 
at close hand. 

Over the roof of the house hang drooping bran- 
ches of the near-by apple tree. There are many birds 
in the orchard. For the first time in my life I hear 
the call of wild cuckoos. I can also enjoy the crying 
of pheasants and singing of nightingales. The air is 
fresh and scenery is lovely. About five minutes’ walk 
takes me to my work place. A river flows not far 
away. More than 10 kilometers away stands the 
Bon-goong Carbide Factory, whose stacks emit whit- 
ish smoke all the year round. My house is one of 
those built for the scientists. It has three rooms— 
cne with wooden-floor which serves as a drawing 
room, the other two are of traditional Korean style, 
provided with hypocaust. It is furnished with a 
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water closet and a bathroom with the boiler attach- 
ed. 

Ours is a small family, a wife and two little chil- 
dren. As we do not have much furniture our rooms 
are quife spacious. 

After moving into this newly-built house, we laid 
out a courtyard and built a sand box for the child- 
ren. We have a small kitchen garden where we plant 
some ten kinds of vegetables. 

I tend to the garden in early mornings in the 
fresh air, weeding it and destroying insects. 

I planted a grape vine which an acquaintance of 
mine in the countryside gave me. The Grandad on 
the stock farm advised me to extend the vine to the 
eves of the house, thus forming an arbor. We have 
a plan to raise chickens and keep goats which would 
give us milk. 

The children speak the mother tongue fluently 
and have learned many songs. 

When I ask the children “Who allotted this house 
to our family?” they say “Marshal Kim I] Sung” in 
fluent Korean. 

Nobody has ever told them to express it that 
way, but they know how to answer ime. 

‘Home-coming has enabled us to solve the funda- 
mental problem of bringing up the children. 


TO THE POLLS 


I felt lonely in Japan when I saw elections being 
held. Even when I came to the realization that | 
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was a proud citizen of a sovereign country and had 
the full civil rights as such, I felt sorry because it 
was impossible for us Koreans in Japan to properly 
exercise these rights. 

Back in my country, I went to the polls for the 
first time, exercising the rights of a citizen of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. I was very 
proud and happy, and so was my wile. 

I renewed my determination to do my best to 
build at an early date our land into a more mighty 
and prosperous one, in accordance with the great 
programme of socialist construction. 

The other half of our land is now trampled under- 
foot by U.S. imperialism which has taken the place 
of the Japanese colonialists. 

Under the leadership of the Party, displaying in- 
domitable fighting spirit of the Koreans and carry- 
ing on the construction at a rapid rate, we must 
attain the country’s unification. 

I am resolved to do all in my power to achieve 
the country’s unification at an early date. 


June 1963 
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I’ve Become Young Again 


CHOI SOON NAM 


Deputy to the Supreme People*’s Assembly 
and Vice-Chairman of the Sariwon City Peo- 
ple’s Committee 


FTER an absence of 18 years I returned home. 

The wharf of Chungjin, where we set foot on 
cur soil again, was not unfamiliar to me. I had 
been there twice before. 

I first got acquainted with that wharf on my way 
to the Raksan gold mine, not far from there, where 
my husband was working. That was when I was 24 
years old. Then I had with me my eldest daughter, 
six years old and second daughter, three years old. 
Two days’ trip by train brought us to that port 
town from my native place in the southern part 
of Korea. From Chungjin I took a coastal passenger 
boat which took me to a small port some four kilo- 
metres from the mine. Carrying heavy baggage on 
my head and leading the two little children by the 
hand, I trudged along a mountain path towards the 
gold mine tucked away in the mountains. The sun 
was already setting. 
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The mine owned by a Japanese had not been 
open long then. My husband drudged carrying ore 
on his back there. 

From the day following my arrival, we set about 
erecting a shelter for ourselves. We put up a cir- 
cular wall with stone, stood a log in the centre to 
serve as a pillar, put rafters between the pillar and 
the wall, thatched the roof with grasses and tighten- 
ed the strawrope over the roof to prevent it from 
being blown off. We hung a straw mat for the door. 

The “housing project” deprived my husband of 
rest after his day’s toil at the mine. 

Our house was literally a primitive one. Yet it 
was a “shelter” for our family which, thrown out of 
the house by a usurer landlord and forced to leave 
the native village, had lived for two years under no 
roof of our own. During those years of wandering 
my husband had gone from place to place in north- 
east China and then back to Korea in search of a 
job, while I stayed at my poor mother’s house doing 
odd jobs, 

We struggled for all we were worth to-.make a 
living, subsisting on coarse grain and bean cake 
which. was. feed for the cart horses. After spending 
some money on salt and matches we would find al- 
most all of my husband’s earnings gone. As for 
firewood, we gathered dead branches of trees in the 
mountain. We could not afford to light in the even- 
ing. 
My husband and many other workers got the 
sack, for demanding a wage rise. A year later we 
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went to Aoji mear the Korean-Chinese border, where 
my husband worked at a coal mine. 

Situated in the northernmost region of Korea, 
Aoji at that time was considered a place unfit for 
human habitation. Toil such as that imposed on pri- 
soners, low. wages, police and gendarme surveillance 
and roundups and terrorism were what people were 
subjected to in that out-of-the-way place. 

Unable to bear the appalling conditions, we left 
Aoji before two years had passed. 

My husband made up his mind to go to Japan in 
the hope of earning a living. 

I saw him off at the Chungjin port. My husband 
seldom wept, but that time I saw tears welling to 
his eyes. It must have been heartbreaking for him to 
go to an alien land, leaving his three children be- 
hind in the hands of a helpless woman. 

After my husband went to Japan, his former fel- 
low workers got me a job at a mine near Yangyang, 
Kangwon province, where I did kitchen drudgery. 
The following year my husband sent me a letter 
from Ube, Japan, asking me to come. 

One day in the summer of 1944 shortly after I 
got to Japan, my husband—he was working at a 
nitrogen factory at Ube—was injured while working. 
He was carried home on a stretcher, unconscious. 
Thin and gaunt from undernourishment he became 
dizzy and sank down on the ground while carrying 
a heavy jar of sulphuric acid on his shoulder. The 
iar broke and the sulphuric acid spilt over severely 
burning him. 
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He was laid up for months. But the factory 
management refused to give him any allowance. 
About half a year later, he got on his feet again and 
went to the factory, only to be turned away, 

Korea’s liberation was an event that inspired us 
with great joy and awakened us. Yet in Japan our 
living condition remained the same. Unemplovment, 
heavy toil and malnutrition tormented us always, 
and labour disputes took place one after the other. 
In addition to these sufferings, we Koreans were 
discriminated against and oppressed by American 
imperialism and the Japanese reactionaries. 

To make matters still worse, my husband was ill 
with pleurisy, devolving on me all the duty of look- 
ing after the family. 

National consciousness that I am a woman of 
the liberated Korea and class awakening stirred in 
me. 

I participated in one struggle after another aga- 
inst the war and aggressive policy of U.S. imperial- 
ism. We Korean nationals fought against the Ameri- 
can soldiers’ pressure on our mass meeting in Octo- 
ber 1948 in celebration of the founding of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and on many other 
meetings and demonstrations. Yankees opened fire 
wounding many of us. But this stirred our lighting 
spirit. We were tempered in the fight against their 
suppression. 

The Japanese workers, in solidarity with us, rose 
up in an anti-American struggle. On June 5, 1952 
when our motherland was fighting a severe war aga- 
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inst the aggression of the U.S. impeéfialists, we Ko: 
rean nationals in Ube staged a demonstration, ap- 
pealing to the workers of the Ube nitrogen factory 
which was then engaged in the production of war 
supplies for the U.S.: “Workers of Japan, stop pro- 
duction of war materials for U.S. imperialism! The 
U.S. imperialists use the gunpowder you have pro- 
duced in thelr genocidal aggressive war in Korea!” 
Our appeal met with the warm support of the 
Japanese workers. But the enemy frantically attack- 
ed us demonstrators clubbing and arresting. I was 
among the 27 arrested women (seven were minors). 
On the charge of being one of its organizers, I was 
sentenced to two years’ penal servitude and sent to 
the Yamaguchi prison taking my 45 day-old baby 
with me. My sick husband had to work to earn a 
living. The hard life brought him tuberculosis. 


Two years later I was released, but the plight of 
our family increased. Life was very hard. Today I 
wonder how we lived through it in those years. I was 
branded as an “ex-convict” and placed under police 
serveillance. Yet, nothing could induce me to give 
up the struggle, 


The conviction that my own freedom and libera- 
tion and a happy future for my children could be 
won only through the struggle for the freedom and 
independence of the homeland, constantly urged me 
te the struggle. I was further tempered while going 
through the cruel torture and the ordeal in the pri- 
son. 
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Encouraged by the news of the brilliant victory 
of my compatriots at home and the warm solicitude 
shown by Marshal Kim I] Sung towards the Korean 
nationals in Japan, I endured the destitution and 
kept up the fight. 

Our: family, which had been forced by the land- 
lord to leave our native village and then displaced 
by Japanese imperialism, returned home after twen- 
ty years of hard life abroad. I found myself on the 
Chungjin pier for the third time, together with my 
whole family including the four children. At that 
happy moment, I recalled how wretched we had 
been when crossing the sea to the foreign land. 

We were accorded a rousing welcome at the port. 
Tens of thousands of people turned out carrying na- 
tional flags and bouquets. Deafening cheers rose 
and a band struck up stirring music. 

We received a welcome for the first time in our 
life. Who but our motherland would give such wel- 
come to us people who had been suppressed, placed 
under surveillance and held in contempt? 

On my way to the reception centre in a bus my 
eyes were glued to the window. There were no dusty 
winding lanes, nor beggar boys, nor jobless people, 
nor ramshackle huts. None of the old pictures re- 
maining in my memory was to be seen. There was 
no longer the sight of the Japanese gendarmes wear- 
ing sabres at their sides. 

Well-paved broad avenues lined with blocks of 
buildings, well-kept flower beds and roadside trees 
caught my eye. Trucks carrying full loads were 
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running in the streets. 1 saw workers in good ‘work 
clothes. Children with red scarves around their necks 
waved at us. 

From the look-out platform of the reception cen- 
tre I saw a high smokestack of the Chungjin Spin- 
ning Mill giving off whitish smoke. 


These sights were infinitely precious and beauti- 
ful. Never before had I been so enraptured by a be: 
autiful landscape and natural beauty. I feasted my 
eyes on them with great peace of mind that I gain- 
ed after many years of the stifling life and the hard- 
fought struggle, with the happiness of a man who 
had at long last regained his mother country. 

On the fourth day, each of us returnees was ask- 
ed what occupation he wished to take up. I was un- 
decided as to what I should say, because I was an 
unskilled woman, because I was not sure whether I 
could give good account of myself in work since | 
was little acquainted with the situation in my soci- 
alist motherland. On top of that, my husband was 
seriously ill with tuberculosis and I had four chil- 
dren to look after, the eldest son being 18 years old. 

On the eve of my leaving Japan, 1 learned from 
the comrades with whom I had carried on activities 
that everything would be settled all right in the 
motherland. I was sure that now in the homeland I 
could ask anything I wanted. 


I told the official of the reception centre about 
the situation of my family as it was, adding that I 
was determined to work with all my heart in the in- 
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terest of the motherland. 1 asked him to assign me 
to the most arduous work. 

The official advised me to think things over again 
and tell him exactly what trade I wished to choose. 
On the following day I went to the official askifig 
him to send me to the Aoji coal mine where, I be- 
lieved, I could do washing for the workers. From 
my old experience, I knew that Aoji.in the northern- 
most region of Korea was a place not good to live 
in, with rigid winter. 

I was ready to undertake any job however la- 
borious, believing that no amount of labour would 
match what my compatriots had put in to build the 
socialist motherland. I was sure I could get over 
any difficulty, since I had gone through all manner 
of hardships in Japan. The job [ was after in my 
country was a worthwhile one quite different in na- 
ture from what I did in Japan, doing needle work 
or laundrying to earn a living. 

The official listened to me with attention and 
said he appreciated what I meant. Later our family 
settled down in the city of Sariwon, two hours’ ride 
by train southward from Pyongyang. 


* * * 


In Sariwon I was allocated to the city manage- 
ment office of service establishments to work as its 
vice-manager. 

At first I did not have a clear idea of what 
kind of work the office was dealing with. It 
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is an organ for socialist state management of inns, 
hotels, barber shops, bathhouses, laundries, eating 
houses, photograph studios and shoe-repair shops in 
the city. 


I was very grateful to the motherland for send- 
ing me to Sariwon, a city with mild climate and 
easy of access, and for appointing me to the impor- 
tant post of vice-manager. I was afraid I could not 
prove equal to the important post. 

But the understanding that the duty was given 
by the Party inspired me with a resolution to do my 
utmost to fulfil it creditably. 1 began by acquiring 
elementary knowledge about the work. 


People around me showed concern about my 
health and family. But there was nothing to worry 
about. I was freed from cares about food, rent, 
electric and water bills and other house-keeping 
matters. Not only that. No longer need I worfy about 
the charge for medicine for my sick husband and 
school expenses for my children which had torment- 
ed me for sorne ten years. 

While in Japan we had _ to devote most of our 
time to making ends meet. The condition of our 
family now is incomparably better than what it was 
in Japan where we lived from hand to mouth. 

Living a happy life, I made up my mind to join 
the ranks of Chullima movement at an early date 
following the examiples of the people of the mother- 
land and then stand in the van of the innovation 
movement. 
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¥ * * 


In two or three months of strenuous endeavours, 
I learned the outline of the business of our olfice and 
got the hang of it. I racked my brain over how to 
develop our business further to give better service 
{o the people, in accordance with the Party’s policies. 
To this end, I realized, I should be versed in the 
Party’s policies and have a deeper understanding of 
the socialist system as a whole. 

Just around that time, the Government offered 
me an opportunity to enroll in the Economy _Insti- 
tute in Pyongyang. 

Never before had I thought or dreamt of becom- 
ing a student. According to my way of thinking at 
that time it was hardly believable that an elderly 
woman near 50 could go to school. Moreover, I had 
family affairs to look after. 

Yet I did not want to let the chance slip on ac- 
count of my family affairs. To live up to the warm 
solicitude of the Party and the motherland, I had to 
learn things. To study was essential for me to be- 
come competent enough to fulfil my duty creditably. 

I visited the City Party Committee and opened 
my heart. The Party committee saw to it that my 
four children were soon sent to boarding schools. I 
went to Pyongyang in a buoyant mood of a girl and 
was enrolled in the institute. I found some of the 
subjects difficult to understand, because I lacked 
necessary elementary knowledge. I studied hard re- 
ceiving assistance from my classmates. Step by step 
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I caught up with other students. Some knowledge 
of, Marxism which I had got from pamphlets and 
from other people while in Japan was gradually sys- 
tematized. I obtained a general outline of the soci- 
alist system in the motherland and the Party’s poli- 
cies I studied for the first time the history of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea acquainting myself with 
the history of the Korean revolution since the 1930's, 
with the revolutionary. traditions in Korea and with 
the idea of self-identity. Another important thing I 
got while studying at the Economy Institute was an 
acquaintance with the literature and art of the 
motherland. 

I devoured novels and poems and went to thea- 
tres and cinema houses whenever I found spare time. 

The national literature and art ushered me into a 
totally new world. Not only the splendid stage set- 
ting and the beautiful mother tongue impressed me. 
The strength and passion of the Korean people repre- 
sented on the stage produced a strong appealing 
effect on me. This was something new I had discov- 
ered in the literature and art of our nation, some- 
thing that one can hardly expect in Japan. 


* * * 


When I returned to Sariwon after finishing the 
institute, the Party appointed me as vice-chairman 
of the City People’s Committee. Considering the new 
job beyond my power, I asked the Party to let me 
stay at the former post. But I was told there was no 
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cause for worrying about business efficiency, for it 
could be acquired if I continued to work displaying 
the same zeal. 

Some time later I was elected to the Supreme 
People’s Assembly. 

Sangmaidong is a factory district in the city of 
Sariwon. I was familiar with it. When working at 
the city management office of service establishments 
I had often been to the district giving a helping 
hand to our staff workers doing business there, I 
made acquaintance with some of the workers in that 
district. 

The factory workers in that district nominated 
me for candidate to the Supreme People’s Assembly. 
Electors in my constituency warmly welcomed me 
when I went there to make a speech. They present- 
ed me with bouquets when I got on the rostrum. I 
was so excited I wept for joy. 

When I returned home carrying with me the bou- 
quets, my eldest son asked me whether I could de- 
cline the nomination with thanks. He was afraid, it 
was apparent, my running might require a big suin 
of money as is the case with the campaign in Japan 
and I would for sure be defeated. He had seen in 
Ube, Japan, how money wielded influence in elec- 
tions. 

In our socialist motherland there is no need for 
the candidate to spend money for special “propagan- 
da” and practise bribery for his election. Elections 
are conducted on the genuinely democratic princi- 
ples and on a fair basis. 
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At the request of the electors, I addressed several 
meetings stating my views, impressions and resolu- 
tions. The workers who had nominated me spoke 
highly of my fighting career in Japan and my acti- 
vities in the motherland. I was applauded at every 
meeting. 

In my constituency too, 100 per cent of the voters 
went to the polls and all of them voted for me. I do 
not think this was the voters’ approval only of my 
fighting career abroad and activities at home. This 
was a manifestation of the high political zeal and 
revolutionary consciousness of the Korean people 
who are closely united around the Workers’ Party of 
Korea and the Government of the Republic in which 
they place confidence. This was also a mianifestation 
of the warm affection and trust shown by the Party 
and the compatriots towards the 600,000 Korean na- 
tionals in Japan and the repatriates. 

In January 1963 I was received by Premier 
Kim Il Sung in Pyongyang. I was in Pyongyang 
to attend a ceremony for conferment state decora- 
tions in the Grand Theatre. 

At first the Premier was not present at the cere- 
mony probably because he had some business to 
attend to. But during a recess we were told the 
Premier warited to see us in the foyer. 

On learning from President Choi Yong Kun of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly who I was, the Pre- 
mier shook hands with me, saying “Oh, you are Coin- 
rade Choi Soon Nam, deputy to the Supreme People’s 
Assembly...” He even remembered my name. 
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After shaking hands with us the Premier congra- 
tulated us on that happy occasion. And he said: 


‘In our country today there is no one in debt. 
In the past even the middle peasants were saddled 
with debts. So we can say our life at present is at 
the same level as that of the well-to-do middle peas- 
ants in the past. ..Our country strives for a good 
life for all, not for the privileged persons and capi- 
talists as was the case in the past. So we are requir- 
ed to make painstaking efforts. ..I wonder if you 
have any trouble in your everyday life. But, I’m sure, 
you find it better to live in your own motherland en- 
joying state concern. There may be an abundance of 
goods in Japan, but of what use are they? You can't 
be happy when you don’t get the treatment a citizen 
deserves. I am always concerned about the life of 
the repatriates...” 


Premier Kim I] Sung’s words were full of father- 
ly affection. He asked how we were getting along 
and gave us encouraging words. We wished we 
could stay with him forever. 


I often recall how he took me by the hand and I 
remember that was the hand that repaired the 
broken gun-stock for a woman guerrilla in those 
days of arduous struggle in the 1930’s, the hand 
with which he worked out the platform of the As- 
sociation for the Restoration of the Motherland blaz- 
ing the revolutionary path ahead for the Korean peo- 
ple. I derive inspiration from this memory. 

My duty as vice-chairman of the city people’s 
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committee is to look after the supply for the citizens. 
It is by no means an easy job to keep the citizens cf 
a city well supplied at all times. Plan and arrange- 
ments for vegetable supply for winter have to be 
made in summer and the manufacture of winter uni- 
forms for pupils and students must begin in late 
May. The-same goes with fuel. 

The citizens demand much more goods of better 
quality. To meet their demands I endeavour to see 
that products are supplied to them as quickly as 
possible and in the most rational way. Better service 
helps improve the living of the citizens. 

I am now working on a plan for introduction of 
the system of delivering goods on order. Consulta- 
tions are afoot to introduce in our city a system ci 
delivering food to the customer’s home. It is not 
an easy job, But I am confident that if I strive per- 
sistently following the Party’s line ways can be 
found. I have a plan to put into practice the project- 
ed system at one food supply centre on an trial 
basis. When it goes off well I will see to it that all 
other food supply centres introduce the system. 

The work I am doing may _ look inconspicuous 
when compared to socialist construction as a whole. 
But I take a boundless pride in my duty and job. I 
find nothing more noble than to wholeheartedly 
serve the people. 

I wish to share my present blessed life with iny 
mother in South Korea and show it to many comra- 
des in Japan who fought together with me going 
through difficulties and encouraging each other. I 
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also wish to tell about my present life, about the so- 
cialist system of our Republic, to those comrades in 
Japan with whom I had fought hand in hand aga- 
inst U.S. imperialism. 

When I meet people whom I knew in Japan, they 
tell me that I have grown younger. 

I think I have really grown younger in the 
motherland. Everything is dear to me in the mother- 
land and all I see and hear are bright and cheerful. 
I feel my youthful passion and strength rejuvenat- 
ing. I grapple with my work displaying the spright- 
liness of a person in the twenties, 


June 1963 
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U nd eser ved [4 Onour 


Labour Hero BAK DO SOOL 


Chief engineer of the Nampo Nonferrous 
Metal Alloy Factory 


T was towards the end of April 1960 that my 

family got on board the repatriation boat, after 
nearly 20 years of life in Japan. 

Upon arrival in Chungjin, a northern port of my 
country, we were given a stirring welcome. From 
Chungjin we came to the Hamheung reception cen- 
tre. Our arrival in Hamheung coincided with May 
Day. 

We repatriates were invited to the guests’ stand 
set up beside the platform to watch the spring fes- 
tival celebrations. The square was crowded to over- 
flowing with tens of thousands of workers, peasants, 
youths, students, and other citizens. At 9 o'clock 
sharp the celebrations began. 

After the speeches of the provincial and city peo- 
ple’s committee chairmen, there was a grand demon- 
stration. 

The pomp and slendour of the demonstration was 
beyond description, the orderly ranks of workers 
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and students that marched past in fine array, the 
gorgeous ranks of artists—dancers, actors and ac- 
tresses, and musicians, the parade of boy and girl 
students in uniforms and of gaily dressed citizens... 

The demonstration brought home to me the differ- 
ence between capitalist and socialist countries. I felt 
really happy that I was now back home to live and 
work in this socialist motherland. 

During our two weeks’ stay at the Hamheung 
reception centre, we were given cordial hospitality, 
and then were allocated to work places, each accord- 
ing to his wishes and abilities. 

I was given a job in the laboratory of the Boon- 
yung Metallurgical Plant, which offered me opport- 
unities for continuing my research in alloying tech- 
niques which I had been studying by myself in Ja- 
pan, To complete my research in alloying technique 
bad been my dream and aspiration. 

In Japan my research work cost me untold hard- 
ships. Born into a poor family, I had had no school- 
ing at all, even elementary education. How many 
times and how bitterly I was chagrined at my lack 
of knowledge, especially when I had to grapple with 
technical books. Many a night I sat up over tech- 
nical books, wrestling with dictionaries. More than 
ten years I devoted myself to the research work. 
Sometimes people called me a crazy man. What 
little money I earned by dealing in scrap iron and 
secondhand goods went into the research work. At 
times I ran a subcontract factory for a big Japanese 
corporation and, though I was aware thal I was 
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being exploited by the big capitalist, I could not but 
continue with it. More than once I nearly gave up 
the research work, exhausted and crushed under the 
pressure of difficulties! 


But, even in distress, I always knew we had a 
strong support. And that was the profound solici- 
tude of our beloved Premier Kim I] Sung shown for 
us Koreans in Japan. 


Always concerned about the lot of the Koreans 
in Japan, Premier Kim I] Sung gave encouragement 
to us on many occasions. We were especially inspir- 
ed by his words: “...The Koreans living in Japan 
have a glorious motherland—the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. Though at present their 
homecoming is hampered by the American and Ja- 
panese reactionaries and the Syngman Rhee clique, 
it will be realized in the not distant future. The 
motherland will receive them warmly.” 


Keeping his words deep in mind, I decided to 
master techniques before returning home, so that I 
might be an able socialist builder back at home. 
Thus, I proceeded with my research work, bracing 
up my spirits every time I felt myself losing heart. 

I obtained three patents and invented a few ma- 
chines in Japan. But these patents and machines 
only went towards enriching Japanese capitalists. 

My ardent desire for repatriation blended with a 
desire to use my knowledge and techniques in the 
interests of my motheriand, for the good of the Ko- 
rean people. 
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I have thus returned home, and at present | ami 
engaged in my research work. 

At home things are quite different from what it 
was in Japan—my research 1s entirely frée from any 
worries about living, money and other cares, and all 
necessary equipment. and materials are provided by 
the government. Thus, I can devote myself heart and 
soul to the research work. 

I fully realized the superiority of the socialist 
system and how much we owe to the Party and the 
government. The factory Party committee and my 
colleagues in the laboratory were unsparing in their 
assistance to me. As a result, my research work has 
made a rapid progress. 

One day after some six months at home, I was 
called out to the technical bureau of the Heavy In- 
dustry Ministry. 

There I gave an account of the results of my re- 
search and offered my opinions. My views were ac- 
cepted readily and I was ordered to make an inspec- 
tion-siudy tour of the factories in the same line. Be- 
ginning with the Kim Chaik Iron Works, I went 
round from one _ metallurgical plant to another of 
the whole country, discussing knotty problems with 
the workers on the spot to find solutions, learning 
from the workers what I did not know and giving 
lectures to pass on to them what I knew. 

One day when I was in my second month of the 
tour, I received a letter from home. The letter amaz- 
ed me. My wile said that my salary was raised while 
I was away on the inspection tour and, over and 
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above, a bonus several times larger than my former 
salary was paid by the factory. 

Soon after that, I was summoned by Vice-Pre- 
mier and Heavy Industry Minister Ri Jong Ok. He 
told me to work as chief engineer at the newly es- 
tablished nonferrous metal shop in the Kangsun 
Steel. Plant. Moreover, he promised to see to the 
publication of my manuscript on alloying technique. 
Thus, it now became possible for me to devote my- 
self wholly to research work and production. 

On July 20, 1960 the Cabinet issued a decree on 
measures for strengthening and developing the non- 
ferrous metal branch and, as a result, the equipment, 
materials and personnel in this branch were replen- 
ished, Besides, the material treatment of the workers 
and technicians was further improved. 

I deeply realized the correctness of the policy of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea in relation to the scien- 
tists and the advantages of the socialist system. 
Good views and methods are adopted and populariz- 
ed without delay, their shortcomings are comple- 
mented by collective wisdom and the Party and the 
government actively encourage and foster good sug- 
gestions. That is why science and technology develop 
quickly in Korea. 

Incapable as I was, I did my all to promote my 
research work on a special zinc alloy, and at last 
succeeded in completing it. This alloy has as its 
main content zinc which is cheap, instead of expen- 
sive copper, and when used in various branches of 
the national economy, will make it possible to save 
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vast quantities of materials and a huge sum oi 
money. Beside this alloy, I succeeded in making 
various other special alloys. 

On August 7, 1961 I was awarded the Order of 
the National Flag Second Class. This was a greater 
honour than I deserved. 


In August 1962 the nonferrous metal shop was 
separated from the Kangsun Steel Plant and elevat- 
ed to the status of an independent works. Namely, a 
new, large-scale nonferrous alloy plant was erected 
in Nampo and I was appointed chief engineer of the 
plant. 


On February 23, 1963 I received gracious words 
of encouragement directly from our most beloved 
leader, Premier Kim Il Sung. On the day, Premier 
Kim Il Sung visited our plant and had talks with 
the workers and engineers for about three hours and 
a half, After he looked round the factory which was 
rather untidy with production going on in one part 
and construction under way in the other, the Pre- 
mier pressed the hand of each of us stained with oil 
and dirt, asking about our work at the factory and 
our family life one by one in a voice of a father talk- 
ing to his sons. 


Particularly, he kindly asked me about my life—- 
how I fared in Japan, how hard my life was over 
there, how about my family at present, how many 
children I had and if they were all in school, what 
about my present livelihood, and whether I had any 
knotty problem? 
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Overwhelmed by emotions, { did not know how 
to answer. The Premier of a country visiting a local 
factory and showing such concern for the life of a 
nameless worker! I had lived in Japan for 20 years, 
and who on earth had ever shown concern for my 
life and for my family? And now! What a fortunate 
man I am! What should I do for the sake of such a 
Premier and this motherland? I asked myself. 

The Premier further mentioned the questions of 
600,000 Koreans in Japan, the returnees, and the 
fellow countrymen in South Korea. He said that it 
was necessary to build socialism better and faster in 
order to expedite the day when the U.S. imperialists 
would be driven out from South Korea and the 
entire Korean people could live in happiness. He ex- 
plained the position ard importance of our factory 
in the fulfilment of the Seven-Year Plan and wished 
us further success in our work. 

That evening when I returned home I put the 
gifts of the Premier before my wife and children, and 
told them what I experienced that day. My wife and 
children listened to my words with shining eyes. In 
the excitement of talking about the undeserved 
honour I had received that day, I lapsed into the 
story of my life. 

Listening to me, my children shed tears. My wife, 
too, could not hold back her tears and silently walk- 
ed away to the kitchen. 

Iwas born into a poor peasant family in a re- 
mote mountain village of Kuchang county, South 
Kyungsang Province. Though living in the rich rice 
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belt of South Korea, | could not eat rice more than 
once or twice a year in my childhood. My old father 
was blind in one eye and was losing his sight in the 
other, and my mother was sick abed. Beside me, 
there were my brothers and sisters to be fed. The 
yillage had insufficient water to irrigate the fields. 
The fields were stony. And those tiny patches of poor 
fields were of course in the possession of the land- 
lord. Our whole family worked from dawn till dusk 
all the year round, and yet could not have enough 
potatoes to fill our stomachs. To lighten the burdens 
of the family, I was sent away to the house of a re- 
lative in the neighbouring village when I was seven. 
He owned his land and was a little better off, but 
his family, too, lived on potatoes. I do not remember 
of ever eating my fill in his house either. I was 
awakened when it was. still dark outside and was 
sent out to the fields for weeding, or I had to tend 
goats and chickens. At night I had to work till late 
to make ropes and straw bags. When I was nine, I 
was dismissed from the relative’s house, for I had 
beaten hard the little son of the house, unable to 
bear the insults he heaped upon me. For three years 
after that, I worked with my father, cultivating a 
patch of land on a mountain slope some four kilo- 
metres away from home, which we upturned by 
hand. We grew potatoes to keep us alive. 

In most cases my father who could not see well, 
made me _ go _ to work the field alone. Still a very 
young boy, I was very much afraid of walking the 
mountain paths by myself. At the time, the moun- 
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tains around my village were haunted by wolves and 
wild boars. When going to and from the field, I ran 
for all I was worth. I was frightened still more on 
a rainy day, and did not go to the field but. played 
all day long on a nearby hill and returned home in 
the evening. One day when I went to the field after 
a few days’ shirking, I found my father standing on 
the edge of the field which was overrun with weeds, 
tears rolling down from his half blind eyes. Burst- 
ing into tears, I took his hand and apologized. I pro- 
mised him that I would come and tend the field 
everyday however frightful it was to come alone. 


The livelihood of the family remained as miser- 
able as ever. At last, when I was twelve I told my 
parents that I wanted to go to work, and leit home. 


I went to Chinhai, a Japanese naval base, in 
search of a job. Bul nobody would take on me, a 
mere boy of 12. After several days, I happened to 
meet a kind man who helped me find a job. I joined 
a construction work team. 

The following day, the construction crew was 
taken on board a ship and landed on a desert islet 
after about two hours’ sailing. There, on the islet, 
the Japanese navy was going to build a secret supp- 
ly base. 

Upon arrival on the islet, we were told that the 
construction work would take two years and nobody 
would be allowed to leave the islet before the com- 
pletion of the work. The navvies complained but they 
could not but reconcile themselves to their fate. All 
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around was sea, and guards were posted at every 
important point of the islet. And thus began our life 
of forced labour. 


Our job was to drive a big tunnel. Dynamiting 
was done every day and the work site was always 
thick with dust and smoke. Being a little boy, I was 
assigned to the job of carrying iron rods frem the 
blacksmith’s shop to the work site. The iron rods 
were for boring dynamite holes. They were of vari- 
ous sizes and the bigger ones were longer than my 
height. It was not an easy job, climbing up and 
down the tunnel with long, heavy iron rods on the 
shoulder and a lamp in one hand. Tired out from 
the heavy work, I slept like a log at night. 


My body was _ never free of raw wounds. Even 
today my body bears the scars of some of those 
wounds. At night people were bitten by centipedes 
the size of an adult’s middle finger. Many suffered 
seriously from the bite. The islet was rocky, and 
there were big cenlipedes everywhere under stones. 

Two years passed like a hideous nightmare, and 
I was among those who were fortunate enough to 
return home alive. Back home again after a long 
home sickness, I joined my elder brother in farm 
work. 


But life was as hard as ever at hone, and soon 
I had to leave home and go to work again. There 
was a large-scale double-tracking work under wav 
on the Pusan-Sinuijoo line and I was taken into the 
construction crew. Thus, I became a real labourer 
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this time. Together with other workers, I worked all 
the way from Pusan to Bakchun, North Pyungan 
Province, covering hundreds of miles over several 
years. 

After that, I wandered from one construction site 
to another. But however hard I worked, I could send 
only a little sum of money home. At the time the 
wages of the Korean workers were scarcely a drop 
in the bucket of daily life. 

Early September 1944, when the Japanese imperi- 
alists were struggling helplessly to escape their 
doom, I was wounded at the construction site and 
returned home on a rest leave for several weeks. 
And there at home, I was drafted into labour ser- 
vice. The young folk of the village were all taken 
by surprise while asleep at night and all except the 
eldest son of each family, were brought to the police 
sub-station. And I was among them. We were taken 
right away to Pusan by trucks and from there to 
Japan. Hundreds of labour draftees were reorganiz- 
ed into several brigades and sent to different places. 
Two young men from my native village and I, to- 
gether with hundreds of other draftees, were sent 
to the construction site of a hydroelectric power 
station in Inawashiro of Koriyama, Fukushima Pre- 
fecture. 

We Korean labour draftees were treated worse 
than beasts of burden. All the windows of the big 
room of the dormitory were set in with iron grilles. 
After the workers were herded into the room at 
night, they were kept under lock and key. On our 
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way to and from the work place we were marched in 
files and the overseers came along on both sides of 
the files with cudgel in the hand. We were fed on 
bean-cakes. The overseers kept roaring at us all day. 
Labour was heavy and workers were wounded and 
died one after another. 

Soon I became awake to the fact that we Korean 
labourers would be worked till the end of the war 
and, if we were not alert enough, might not be able 
ta get out of the veritable prison alive. 

I decided I must escape, My two fellow provin- 
cials seem to have read my mind and sensed my 
decision. They were simple rural youths. But I had 
already seen much of life wandering from one cons- 
truction site to another. So I was a senior, as it 
were, to them. They awaited my instructions as to 
what to do. 

One evening, I finished my supper in great haste 
and, while others were still talking noisily, I app- 
roached a window in the corner of the room and 
gave a push to the framed-in iron grille. The nails 
came loose little by little as I used my strength. 

I did the same next morning and evening. Now 
the iron frame was ready to fall off at another hard 
push. 

At night an overseer always sat in the middle of 
the room keeping vigilance over the sleeping work- 
ers. I watched him with bated breath. Past midnight 
[ glanced towards him and found him dozing off. I 
made a sign to my two colleagues, and then, walk- 
ing up to the window, gave a kick at the iron grille 
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with all my strength. At the crashing sound of the 
iron grille giving way and our jumping out through 
the window, the overseer started up and ran up to 
the window. The night was pitch-dark outside. The 
overseer gave the alarm and was about to jump out 
in pursuit. I took the first thing, a bit of wood, that 
came handy and threw it back at the man, shouting: 

“You rascal, don’t dare come alter us, or you're 
a dead man!” 


The overseer must have been scared at this, for 
he did not try any longer to rush out after us. 

We three escaped into the mountains. We walked 
and walked. For three days, we staved off hunger 
with the powder of roast grain we had been carry- 
ing with us from home. As days went by, our stock 
of food ran out and in one week we found ourselves 
all in from hunger. We had thought Japan was a 
small island country, but no matter how long we 
walked we could not get out of the mountains. 

To obtain food, we sometimes went down near 
villages. At one place we came across a potato field 
where we dug up some potatoes. At times we stayed 
in a deserted lair. of a bear for the night. 


After 40 days in hiding, we luckily came upon a 
Korean who saved us from the distress. While stay- 
ing with the kind fellow countryman, we recovered 
our strength and were given a change of clothes each. 
The host even gave us travelling expenses. Thus, 
we were able to go to Osaka by rail. On our way to 
Osaka, we had to change for another train at Ueno, 
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but we could not speak Japanese well. So, we pre- 
tended to be dumb. 

A relative of one of my colleagues was living in 
Osaka. I still remember the bath we took and the 
noodles we were treated to at his house. 

From there, I went to the city of Iwami-masuda, 
Shimane Prefecture, where lived one of my remote 
relations, and found a job as a navvy by his good 
offices. I worked at the place till the end of the war, 
that is, the liberation of Korea. 

Soon after the country’s liberation, 1 decided to 
return home and went to Shimonoseki, where I met 
many Koreans who told me that U.S. troops were 
lording it over our native land, South Korea, the 
streets were swarming with unemployed people, the 
masses of the people were suffering terribly from 
the difficulty of living. So, they said, for the time 
being, until the withdrawal of the U.S. army, I had 
better stay in Japan. 

Together with a man with whom I formed a 
chance acquaintance at Shimonoseki, I went to Ko- 
kura and started dealing in junk. By hard work, | 
secured a footing in the business, and soon was deal- 
ing in scrap iron on a large scale, while setting 
about the work of reclaiming waste nonferrous me- 
tals. This was how I began to have interest in non- 
ferrous metals, 

Thus, I took up the research on nonferrous me- 
tals. 

After that, I went bankrupt and moved to Osaka. 
I encountered many difficulties. But I stuck to it in 
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the hopes that some day my technical knowledge 
would prove useful for the prosperity of the country. 

Born into a poor peasant family, I had no for- 
mal education and went through all sorts of hard- 
ships. And while abroad, I suffered from the diffi- 
culty of living and tasted the bitterness of racial 
discrimination. But now, back home, I have been 
appointed chief engineer of a big factory and award- 
ed decorations. It is natural that my wife and chil- 
dren should be moved to tears at the profound care 
shown by the Party and Premier Kim I] Sung for 
me and my family. 

Now, I am doing research on cermet. In foreign 
countries, this alloy is made with tin as the main 
content and is used in airplane making, but its pro- 
duction is limited because the method of alloying is 
difficult. 

I tackled the problem of finding the way of mak- 
ing it with zinc as the main content and, at last, 
succeeded in discovering a method for its mass pro- 
duction. Now it can be made in whatever thickness 
and weight needed. This alloy is 7-8 times cheaper 
than that made with tin as the main content and, 
yet, has a 100-times longer life. In the course of the 
research work, I sometimes forgot food and sleep 
and often did not return home for days on end. Re- 
peated failures discouraged and made me lose self- 
confidence. I was almost giving up when the factory 
Party cormmittee chairman and leaders of the Heavy 
Industry Commission encouraged me to try over 
again from the beginning. Were it not for the confi- 
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dence placed in me and the encouragement given by 
the Party and the cadres, I could hardly have gone 
through with the research work. 


* * * 


In September 1963, I had the honour of being 
awarded the title of Hero of Labour, Order of the Na- 
tional-Flag First Class and a Gold Medal with the 
symbol of hammer and_ sickle by the Presidium of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly. 


I was quite overwhelmed with gratitude, for I 
knew that my ability is too poor and my service is 
too insignificant to deserve such a great honour. 

It is to the Workers’ Party of Korea that I owe 
what I am today; it is the Party that has reared me 
and helped me achieve the great honour of today. 
I am determined to work with redoubled energy to 
live up to the expectations of the Party. 

I have thus found life in my socialist motherland 
really worth living. The Party and the Premier have 
provided me with a splendid field of activity. Now, 
more than ever I am burning with a resolve to de- 
dicate my all to the good of the country and the 
people. 


July 1963 
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My Life as a Miner 


RI JONG SUN 


Rock drill operator at the 
Sungchun Mine 


EVENTS OF BYGONE DAYS 


I Y house stands on a small hill commanding a 

view of the Biryoo river and our miners’ town. 
Against the azure sky mountain peaks stand out 
clearly and the hutches and cable cars are busy 
carrying ore. 

Back in my country, I live in peace for the first 
time in my life. 

I was born into the family of a poor tenant farmer 
in South Choongchung Province in 1916. I was the 
eldest son. I was bereft of my mother at the age of 
three and at nine I began to work—I entered priest- 
hood serving the bonze of the Buddhist temple in 
my village. I used to accompany the bonze when tra- 
velling about the neighbouring villages begging 
alms. Schooling was inconccivable for me. 

I carry to this date—I am 48 years old now—the 
bitter memory of those days. 
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The bonze would thrash me when | failed to bring 
much alms and when I did not immediately present 
myself before him at his summons. On one of our 
alms-begging trips—it was when I was eleven, I 
remember—we stayed at a house not far from the 
construction site of a bridge. 

The project excited my curiosity. I slipped out of 
the house and went to the construction site, where 
I spent quite a time watching the people at work. 

It was alréady noon by the time I went back. The 
angry bonze picked a wooden pillow and threw it at 
me, hitting me in the face. Blood spurted from the 
wound. I screamed, crying for help. The master of the 
house appeared on the scene. He roared: “You mer- 
ciless creature, Are you really going to kill the little 
one?” Then he caught the bonze by the collar and 
dragged him out, shouting: “Be off right away leav- 
ing the boy!” The bonze took hold of my hand and 
ran off hellter-skelter. 

At the age of 15 I left my home village looking for 
a job. I worked for three years at the Kubota gold 
mine in South Choongchung Province, for two years 
at a tungsten mine in Booyu and then went to the 
Koobong mine in the same province. Men working 
ky the day like me flocked to the overseer’s office 
early every morning around 3:00 a.m. to apply for 
daily employment. 

In 1937 when Japan launched a war against China 
many of the Korean workers—I among them—were 
drafted to work in Japan. 

I was first sent to the Kamikita mine in Aomori 
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Prefecture, 52 kilometres from the nearest village: 
In winter the snow was from 8 to 10 metres deep 
and workers were forbidden to leave the mine pre- 
mises and they had to obtain permission for their 
every move. 

The mine was little different from a prison. Acci- 
dents were everyday occurrence and the victims were 
instantly cremated. 


There were quite a few Japanese workers from the 
nearby villages, In the shabby hostel we Korean and 
Japanese workers often talked about the misery in 
our life and cursed the wretched lot. We were enrag- 
ed when we _ learned that the management had 
stealthily carried the dead bodies out of the pit. 

I still remember the Japanese miners with whom 
I had shared the bitterness of life. Whenever I read 
in newspapers articles about the strikes of the Ja- 
panese miners, I should like to encourage them. 


Later I worked at the Hanaoka Mine and then 
got a job at the lignite mine in Kyoto. The foreman 
there was a swine. He was a real rascal without 
a scrap of conscience. He more often than not em- 
hezzled the workers’ supplies. One day I approached 
him with a demand to give up the bad practice. 

He yapped at me: “You have a saucy tongue! Go 
to hell, you snob!” 


He then picked an ash-tray and threw it at me. 
Not long after that, I was drafted for forced labour 
service and sent to the Mitsubishi Ship-building Yard. 

In those days, my health was so bad that I could 
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hardly keep working. Often I dropped from exhaus- 
tion. The foreman would kick at me, cursing: “Get 
up, you malingerer!”’ 

The doctor of the firm reluctantly issued a medical 
certificate confirming that I was unfit for labour. 
Thus I got away from the forced labour. Shortly 
afterwards came the day of Korea’s liberation. 

In the years following Korea’s liberation Japanese 
mines refused to employ me on the plea that I did 
not have a labourer’s card. So I lived from hand to 
mouth as ever, now working at one river project, and 
then at another. 

The long-awaited repatriation agreement was 
signed, and a new life opened for me who had since 
the age of 9 gone through all manner of humiliation 
and hardships. 


A NEW LIFE 


Towards the end of December 1959, I returned 
home bringing with me my two children. My wife 
was not with us, for she had died in Japan. 

I decided to work as a miner and was given em- 
ployment at the Sungchun Mine. 

The train took us to Jangrim station after weav- 
ing its way through mountains. A big crowd was on 
the platform to welcome us two repatriate families. 
By the way, there was one more repatriate family 
going to the mine to take up employment. I wondered 
where all those people had come from in such an 
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out-of-the-way place. 

Amidst the cheers I was carried on the shoulders 
of the welcoming people to a house near the station. 

For 15 days in our new settlement we were in- 
vited to dinners by the neighbours and did_ the 
sights of the scenic spots nearby. The leading per- 
sonnel of the mine often called at my house and 
looked after my needs. The warm concern shown te 
my family was too great to express in words. 

At first I could not understand why they showed 
such a great concern for me, an ordinary worker. 

One day several months after my homecoming, 
I was visited by the Party chairman of our mine; He 
asked me how I was getting along and then ad- 
vised me to remarry. 

“T’m afraid you. may have trouble living alone. It 
is a pity for the children to grow up knowing no 
motherly care,” said the Party chairman. 

I had lived as a widower for six years by then. 
In Japan where there was no hope of a stabilized 
life for me remarriage was out of the question. 

I was grateful to the Party chairman for his kind- 
ly advice. But I had much to think about before 
finally making up my mifid. I reflected: ‘But one 
must have some money for a wedding even under 
the socialist system. How am I to meet the expenses 
for the wedding? Did I bring any spare clothes to 
wear when I returned home?” I declined with thanks 
the Party chairman's advice. 

A few days later some of my work-team mates 
came to me, asking me if there was any particular 
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reason for my refusing to remarry. I frankly told 
them I would not remarry until I had some money. 
They said I need not worry about money. 

Not long after that I started a new married life 
thanks to the warm-hearted consideration of my fel- 
low workers. 

The children were soon attached to their step- 
mother. She has been working as a nurse at the 
creche of the mine for several years. She planted 
many flowers in the garden and in her spare time 
she tends them. With flowers all around, our house 
seems to have become brighter. 

I never enjoyed such a peaceful family life in 
those years when living a hand-to-mouth life. 

Now I go about my work with no worry, surround- 
ed by kind-hearted people and full of hope. This | 
had never experienced before when I lived a miserable 
life at the bottom of society where a fierce struggle 
for existence goes on. 

I have said good-bye to the many years of uneasy 
life abroad and, for the first time in my life, have 
come to enjoy a genuine human life as a proud 
builder of socialism. The homecoming marked the 
start of a new lease of life for me. 


OUR MINE’S PAST AND PRESENT 


It is four years now since I came to the Sung- 
chun Mine. I feel at home in a miners’ town. 
This miners’ town is called Jangrim workers’ 
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district of Sungchun county. Over the past four 
vears this workers’ district has changed beyond re- 
cognition. Every year an increasing number of mo- 
dern dwelling houses go up. Last year alone houses 
for 300 families were built. Our town has two big 
clubhouses where films are shown every evening. It 
also has stores, eating houses, a hospital and other 
welfare facilities, a middle school, a technical school 
and an evening higher technical school. Though a 
remote one, our town is provided with enough facili: 
ties to give us as good services as those in the ur- 
ban district. 

This mine was developed some 60 years ago. 
After Korea was occupied by the Japanese imperial- 
ists, Japanése capital made inroads into Korea. From 
1923 the Japanese began to carry away a consider- 
able amount of refined ore to their country, In 1934 
the Japanese-run Sansei Company _ shipped hign- 
quality ore to Japan after smelting it at the Nampo 
Smeltery. 

The ownership of the mine returned to the Kore- 
an people after liberation. But during the Korean 
war it was razed to the ground. In the postwar 
years the mine was restored and iis equipmerit 
greatly expanded. The output has so far increased 
scores of times what it was before the liberation. 

By 1967, the last year of the current Seven-Year 
Plan, production at our mine is planned to show a 
still bigger increase. 

According to the veteran miners, the labour con- 
dition in the pre-liberation days was awfully bad. 
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Workers hewed ore in dusty pits and accidents took 
place one after the other. Comparison of my present 
condition with what I had gone through makes me 
wonder whether this is only a dream. 

In my early days at the mine, I had no idea of 
what “brigade,” “‘plan,” “merited miner,’ and “sup- 
plies for labour protection” mean. Activities of the 
work-team are conducted on quite a different pattern 
from that in the Japanese mines. All work-team 
members put their heads together when they have a 
hard nut to crack. and help each other in all matters. 
Such an atmosphere was quite strange to me at first. 

_My. work-team leader and team-mates spared no 
effort in guiding and assisting me. That was why—- 
and this I firmly believe—I have been able to exceed 
my work quota from the beginning, 

I feel very happy when I top my quota, and the 
thought that I am now a full-fledged builder of so- 
cialism gives me pleasure. 

In the past I simply worked for money, at the 
foreman’s bidding. Now in my homeland I have quite 
a different approach to work. The awareness that in 
our .sccialist land man’s endeavours are for socialist 
construction of the country and that we miners our- 
selves are the masters of our mine, spurs me on to 
redoubled efforts. 

Mining is—people say—the first process in pro- 
duction for feeding industry with raw materials. Ex- 
tensive tunnelling project and large-scale mine 
construction now under way show that big efforts 
arebeing directed to lhe mining industry. We min- 
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ers working at this first process are alive to our 
duty and this consciousness gives rise to our striv- 
ing for increased production. 

We rock drill operators stand in the forefront at 
cur mine. We, therefore, shoulder heavy responisibili- 
ty, and the management of the mine, on its part, 
pays special concern to us. We are now racking our 
brains for a way to accelerate the drilling speed that 
will give us more ore. That is why the introduction 
ef advanced drilling and blasting methods is a 
common topic of our conversation these days. 

For the miners, technical and political studies 
are organized once a week. At these studies the 
miners enrich their technical knowledge and discuss 
questions of how to develop the mining industry, 
taking into account the situation of our mine. 

Recently the paper published in our mine carried 
an article on the introduction of a new blasting 
method which has increased the blasting efficiency. 
Our work-team is now discussing the introduction 
of the new method. 

All the members of our work-team have keen in- 
terest in the introduction of new methods, because 
they will ease labour and at the same time increase 
production, enable the work-teams and the mine as 
a whole to fulfil their assignments fn a shorter peri- 
od, facilitate the socialist construction of the coun- 
try, and increase their income as well. This explains 
why new ideas for technical renovation are put for- 
ward one after another, why the technical section 
and work-shops give such an active encouragement. 
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For this reason, a man of little education like 
me, too, uses his brain for securing more ore of high 
quality. So far I have made no suggestion for tech- 
nical renovation, yet I have all along been topping 
my quotas thanks to the kind-hearted guidance and 
assistance from the fellow miners. 

Work and life in the motherland are really worth- 
while. What impresses me most at the mine is the 
thoroughgoing safety precautions. Foremost atten- 
lion is paid to labour safety. The safety director 
makes a thorough check-up before letting: miners be- 
gin work. Not only the safety directors bearing the 
responsibility for the workers’ safety, but also the 
leading personnel and the workers themselves are 
concerned about safety precautions. 

Keen attention is also paid to the promotion of 
{he workers’ health. Pit workers are supplied with 
meat, fish, edible oil and sugar free of charge every 
month and nutritive diet is served to them every 
noon. The mine runs an overnight sanatorium where 
workers enjoy 20-day afterwork recreation every 
year. Pit workers have 28-day paid leave every year. 

The year before last I spent 20 days of the annual 
leave at the sanatorium of the Sambang Spa and 
last year at the sanatorium of the Galsan Spa at 
state expense. Workers are paid even when they are 
away from work on leave, and the railway fare and 
lodging charge are covered by the state, 


* * * 
Life is bustling in our town. When a day's. work 
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is over, miners go to the clubhouse or play some 
sorts of games on the playground. 

In our country the second Sunday of September 
is marked as Miners’ Day. It is a festive occasion 
for us miners. 7 

The miners are paid more than the workers.in 
other branches. The stores in our town do lively busi- 
mess as the miners’ demands for consumer goods 
are ever increasing. 

There have been noticeable improvements in the 
material and cultural living of our miners’ families. 
The more life prospers, the more energetic we grow. 


On the occasion of the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of our Republic, I was awarded the dist- 
inguished service medal and had the chance of at- 
tending the grand celebrations in Pyongyang. 

Who could have expected that a man who had 
gone through all manner of hardships since  child- 
hood would lead a peaceful life and win state com- 
mendation? 

After work, I usually spend leisure together with 
my wife and children at home talking about the 
day's event or enjoying the surrounding scene. I 
am working and living happily in my own land free 
from worries. With such a happy life I renew my re- 
solve to do my utmost for the socialist construction 
of the country. 


October 1963 


My Lite on a Co-operative 
Farm 


KIM SAM SOO 


Deputy chairman of the management 
board of the Korea-China Friendship 
Janggong Co-operative Farm, Sunchun 
county, North Pyungan Province 


] returned home with the 28th batch of the home- 
coming Koreans from Japan, and in mid-July 
1960 was taken on at the co-operative farm where I 
now work. 

The chestnut and pear trees on the hill were be- 
ginning to bear fruit and rice had already struck 
roots in the paddies when I settled down in the 
village. 

The co-operative farm is situated within some 
twenty minutes’ ride of the town of Sunchun, North 
Pyungan Province. Some ten kilometres yonder 
across the fields is West Sea. 

The farm is named in memory of the bond of 
friendship formed during the Korean war between 
the village folk and the soldiers of the Chinese Peo- 
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ple’s Volunteers who happened to stay for some time 
in the village. 

The farm village turned out quite different from 
what I had pictured to myself. It has electricity, 
stores, a polyclinic, a post office, an agricultural 
school and a spare-time middle school for adults. 
Mobile cinema teams and travelling theatrical com- 
panies make frequent visits to it. 

I worked with a farming team for one and a half 
years before I was made deputy chairman of the 
farm management board. My wife has been working 
as a nurse at the village kindergarten since we 
settled down, and our son Heung Gi attends a 
middle school. 

The co-operative farm takes upon itself the edu- 
cation, cultural affairs, public health and welfare 
services in the village, besides the management of 
farm work. 

Working and living in these conditions, the peas- 
ants can attain rapid progress in their ideology and 
improve their knowledge. 

I remember what a man from Japan said and | 
think he was not exaggerating when he remarked 
that he had found the rural districts developing at 
a greater stride than the urban areas in Korea. 

Mechanization and application of chemicals in 
farming are making steady progress in our country- 
side. On our farm, for instance, 70 per cent of the 
ploughland was upturned by tractors last spring. 
Use of home-made weeders and weed killers has 
lightened the labour of the farmers. 
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Now that the technical and cultural revolutions 
are urgently called for in our farm village it is es- 
sential—and all the more so for us management 
workers—to acquire a good knowledge of the na- 
tural conditions and learn advanced farming 
methods, I have been very busy over the past three 
years, learning how to use new farm implements, 
studying scientific methods of farming and learning 
things required of a management worker. 

Agriculture in Korea now cannot be compared 
with those years when “farming was a business of 
the uneducated men.” 


Coming from a peasant family in Kosung county 
of South Kyungsang Province, I still remember how 
the Korean farm village looked in the past. 


I spent my childhood in the countryside before 
our family went to Japan. Our home village was 
very backward, though it lies on a plain along the 
south coast. The majority of the inhabitants were 
sharecroppers tilling fields with primitive imple- 
ments. Even such implements were not enough. 
Ploughs were pulled for the most part by man while 
threshing and rice-cleaning were done by hand. Only 
one or two peasant families in the whole village 
owned a draft animal. 


The plough could be followed without any know: 
ledge and technique. Long-standing backward farm- 
ing methods were prevalent. In those days the rural 
population lived remote from the modern civiliza- 
lion. Electricity was not available; only a few fami- 
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lies in the whole village could afford a kerosene 
lamp. The only primary school in the sub-county 
was for the children of landlords, rich peasants and 
officials. 

The peasants were subjected to two-fold and three- 
fold exploitation. Rural development and improve- 
ment of living conditions were hardly conceivable. 

Such was the general picture of the rural com- 
munity in Korea in those days. 

Our co-operative farms today present a glaring 
contrast to the rural community in those days. 


* ¥ * 


While in Japan I heard someone saying that 
“agricultural co-operation is not appropriate for Ja- 
pan.” 

This. person, I can now see, is greatly mistaken. 
l{ is not easy, of course, to rid the peasants of the 
obsolete idea of ownership and incorporate into the 
collective economy the long-standing private farm- 
ing. But the mentality, consciousness and customs of 
men can be remoulded under a new social system. 

Agricultural co-operation is the only way to raise 
farm output. Our co-operative farm, for instance, is 
a big family uniting more than 550 peasant house- 
holds in the village. This family gets along quite 
amicably. At first I wondered how people could get 
along that way without control by stringent disci- 
pline. But gradually I came to see the change 
wrought in the peasants’ mentality. Not only the 
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young people but also the elders have a new ap- 
proach to work. 

One day in the sowing time, the busiest season 
on the farm, I got up at five and as usual went out 
on a tour of inspection of the farm. By the field at 
the foot of a hill I stopped short at an unexpected 
scene. In the dimness of dawn I caught sight of a 
figure ploughing the field. I wondered who he might 
be. I came up to him and found he was An Byung 
Sik of farming team No. 2, a man getting on for 
sixty. 

Later I learned that this elderly man had come 
to the field at dawn every day, earlier than others, 
since ploughing started on the farm. In the daytime, 
too, he did his job nicely. What urged him to do an 
extra bit of work? Was he instructed to do so? No, 
he did it of his own accord out of the concern for 
sowing seeds in time. He was a man who, I was 
told, refused to join the co-operative farm when it 
was first formed. What a big change he has under- 
gone! He has now become an active member. 

There are many other moving instances. 

Everybody is concerned about the farm and values 
the interests of the community above all. There are, 
needless to say, some laggards among us. But they 
are very few in number and they are not very be- 
hindhand. Some day or other they all will be re- 
moulded. Our farm with more than 550 families 
works in complete unity with singleness of purpose. 

Superstition has disappeared for good. There is 
neither witch, nor fortune teller, nor physiognomist. 
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Nowadays the. villagers, even otd folk past seventy, 
realize that such superstition as praying for rain 
would benefit them none. 

“There is no sense in praying for rain. You 
should thank the irrigation system for the growth 
of crops in dry season,” remarks the 76-year-old Kye 
Hyang Chan who once was imbued with superstition 
himself. 


Enlightenment campaign alone is not enough to 
do away so early with the superstition that had been 
prevalent for thousands of years. In this connection, 
one can see what might our socialist system can 
display. The cultural revolution, the technical revo- 
lution and chemicalization have changed the appear- 
ance of our farm villages and gone a long way to- 
wards remoulding the peasant’s consciousness. 
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There is an old saying “Cooking and farming are 
a life-long practice.” And people had believed that 
farming was something they could not do at will. 

Crop farming depends much on natural condi- 
tions—precipitation, weather, soil arid natural cala- 
mities. Agricultural production will remain at the 
mercy of nature when no nature remaking is under- 
taken for taming the natural conditions and harnes- 
sing them for crop growing, when no _ advanced 
farming technique is introduced. In this case, one 
can hardly expect a stable harvest. 


But my study and practice while working on the 
farm since repatriation have convinced me that. man 
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can tame nattiré to make it serve the purpose of 
increasing agricultural production. 

For three years beginning with 1960, weather 
conditions have beéri unfavourable, with a long 
drought and then a Spell of rain visiting us. Never- 
theless, ricé harvest on our farm has increased year 
after year as the following table shows: 


INCREASE OF RICE OUTPUT PFR HECTARE 
1959 1960 . 1961 1962 
2,900 kg. 3,120 kg. 3,400 kg. 3,650 kg. 


The paddies in our village had formerly been 
rain dependent, and a long drought, local folk say, 
would inevitably cause crop failure. Average harve- 
st was at best no move than 2 tons per hectare. 

We have become able to overcome any terrible 
drought thanks to the introduction of irrigation. 
Now that the first stage of the irrigation project 
in the Amrok River basin has been completed, our 
farm has been fully guaranteed a supply of water 
for the fields since May this year. Early this spring 
we converted 300 hectares of dry fields into paddies. 


Thanks to forest and water conservancy pro- 
jects, we can now prevent flood damage. Applica- 
tion of agricultural chemicals and insecticides ena- 
bles us to wipe out blight and noxious insects. 
Advanced farming methods are actively introduced. 
Consequently, we no longer need fear crop failure. 

Another factor contributing to our yearly incre- 
asing grain output is planned farming. In the  se- 
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cond half of each year the county co-operative farm 
managemént committee sets forth a _ perspective 
plan for the next year in accordance with the agri- 
cultural policy of the state. And the co-operative 
farms work out their production plans in accor- 
dance with the targets set forth in the perspective 
plan. Incidentally, the county co-operative farm 
management committee is a state agency of a new 
type for agricultural guidance set up in each county 
in December 1961 on_ the initiative of Premier 
Kim I] Sung. The county co-operative farm manage- 
ment committee, staffed with agricultural technicians 
and provided with technical means for farming, or- 
ganizes and directs in a unified way the production 
activities of the co-operative farms in the county. 

When working out a farming plan, the natural 
and economic conditions of the farm and the condi- 
tions of its members are taken into account. “The 
plan has the force of law” is what we say in refer- 
ring to its implementation. 

Farm members work heart and soul for the 
fulfilment of the farming plan after it has been 
adopted at the general meeting of the farm mem- 
bers following the discussion at work-team level. 

The farm receives much assistance from the state 
and public in fulfilling its plan. When the busy spring 
and autumn farming season comes round, factory 
and office workers and students in the county come 
to the farms to give a helping hand. This year 
hundreds of thousands of young people from 
Pyongyang afd other cities volunteered to work 
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in the farm villages, in responsé to the Party's 
call for assisting the countryside. There is no such 
thing as shortage of work-hands affecting timely 
farm work. 

The farms are supplied with machines and im- 
plements, chemical fertilizers, fodder, best strain of 
seeds and breeding animals. 

One of the principal factors in the steady incre- 
ase of the grain output in our country—3,803,000 
tons in 1960, 4,830,000 tons in 1961 and 5,000,000 
tons in 1962—is the planned development of the 
national economy. 


North Korea now produces grain enough and 
to spare. It has thus completely solved the food 
problem and has become able to send relief rice to 
the suffering South Korean compatriots. Evidence 
of this is the Cabinet Decision of June 28 last on 
offering free of charge 100,000 suk (one suk equals 
150 kg.) of rice to the South Korean foodless pea- 
sants and storm and flood sufferers. 


so * *# 


Early this spring I had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the irrigation works at the Amrok River basin 
and there I saw for myself the great strength of 
people of our Chullima era. 

The project involves construction of three big 
reservoirs of Chunma, Eungbong and Baikma on 
the tributaries of the Amrok River, construction of 
canals extending altogether 800 kilometres (24 kilo- 
metres of which are tunnels). The irrigation sys- 
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tem, when completed, will water 89,000 hectares of 
farmland, bringing about an additional grain 
output of 200,000 tons. 

The reservoirs will also serve the purposes of 
power generation and fish breeding. 

This irrigation system is as big as two of the 
country’s other large scale irrigation systems—- 
Uhjidon and Kiyang—taken together. The system 
has three trunk canals. One of them, the Sunchun 
trunk canal, started operation last May. This 
24-kilometre-long canal is navigable by big boats. 

Construction of this canal was completed in a 
matter of six months. The marvellous speed of cons- 
truction can be better appreciated when one com- 
pares it with the construction of the Daiga reservoir 
in Chunma county, North Pyungan Province, which, 
in pre-liberation years, took a Japanese engineering 
company eight years to complete. 

I saw for myself how construction can proceed 
as such a rapid rate while visiting the embankment 
construction site for the Eungbong reservoir. The 
construction site presented a busy scene, with bull- 
dozers, excavators and tip-lorries buzzing and hum- 
ming, with the boom of blasting and with cheers of 
the young people. 

The builders were in high spirits with which one 
can remove a mountain. Never before had I seen 
such a lively construction site. Ninety-seven per cent 
of embankment construction was being done by ma- 
chines. 

Nearly all the machines in use were of Korean 
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make, The country is now able to provide any pro- 
ject—irrigation or others—with all the necéssary 
machines. This is the fruits of the Party’s policy for 
the priority growth of heavy itidustry. 

I felt I would like to take off my hat to the bro- 
thers and sisters who werit through trials before 
building a powerful heavy indusiry. 

I was deeply impressed by the buoyancy and 
high spirit of the construction workers ready to go 
through any difficulty. 

The work norm was doubled and trebled and 
even in the freezing cold, work went on day and 
night. The builders were all full of optimism, sing- 
ing and dancing at the work site. Volunteers: frorn 
our farm, Kim Yong Chul and others, undertook the 
most laborious work, yet they trebled the quota 
every day. The girls were also giving good account 
of themselves. Everybody was eager to do more 
work, displaying the spirit of the Chullima age. 

Their zeal and optimism stem from the awareness 
that their labotir is for their own happiness and for 
the prosperity of the country. 

The Party’s correct policy and the consciousness 
and zeal of the masses, I am convinced, have given 
rise to the great creative power that has changed 
the appearance of our land. 


September 1953 
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On My Feet at Last 


RI BOO JA 


Employee at the Chullima Pharmaceu-+ 
tical office, Chullima Hospital of Ham- 
heung Medical College 


F a young tree is affected by a disease and left 

unattended, it will die eventually. My life might 
have had the same fate. 

I was born in the city of Takasago, Hyogo Pre- 
fecture of Japan where my parents had emigrated in 
the hope of earning a living. But in that alien land, 
the lot of our family improved little. 

When I was seven months old, I was suddenly 
attacked by infantile paralysis and my legs became 
numbed. Hoping to see me stand on my feet, my 
parents sold household goods to put me into a hos- 
pital. But there was no sign of improvement, and in 
the end I was pronounced a life-long cripple. 

I was carried on my mother’s back in my child- 
hood. But as I grew up I became depressed and un- 
happy. I don’t know how many times I pained my 
mother by saying: 

‘Mama, I want to walk. Please help me stand cn 
my feet.” 

When I saw children of my age going to school 
carrying their satchels, I was so envious of them 
that I would burst into tears. 
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Taking pity on me my parents managed to get 
together some money and put me in a primary 
school. But seeing me comié to school on my mo- 
ther’s. or brother’s back -children would mock me 
saying, ‘Here comes the cripple.” 

At school I had to keep to the chair, unable to 
move’ without another’s help. That was why recess 
periods meant little to me. And, while all other chil- 
dren enjoyed school excursions and athletic meets, 
I only ate my heart out. 

The school, which I had so eagerly wanted to 
attend, gave me nothing but heartaches. In my se- 
cond year I gave it up altogether, and from then on 
I stayed at home, I sat all day long in the gloomy 
room, listening to the merry voices of children play- 
ing outside. 

I kept asking myself why couldn’t I walk when 
all others do? How happy I would be if I could walk 
even ofice, even one siep! 

My miserable condition broke the hearts of all 
my family. By no means were my parents well-off, 
but they did everything to put me in a hospital. But 
the answer was the same everywhere. My case was 
incurable, and there was no help for me! 

Life dragged on like this for me. 

When I was eighteen I was taken to the hospital 
attached to the Kobe Medical College, where the 
director of the hospital himself examined my legs. 
After an examination he declared my legs were. in- 
curable. His words pierced my heart. Yet I did not 
give up all hope. If I could only go to Tokyo? 
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Another two years passed. 

In the spring.of 1959, my mother, thinking that 
a piece of good luck might come to me in Tokyo, 
took me to the plastic surgery of the hospital of 
Tokyo University. 

I was carried to the consultation room; my heart 
beat fast in anticipation of some good fortune. For 
some minutes the surgeon examined my legs. And | 
was all ears for some happy words. 

“Yours is an incurable case!” was his pronoun- 
cement, 

I had come to Tokyo, far from home, at great 
expense; and now I was told the final verdict from 
a noted doctor. My fate was sealed. 

More than once I decided to kill myself. But 
every time I saw the wrinkled face of my mother 
doing all she could do to help me, my resolution 
was shaken. 

Early in April 1960, with my family I left Japan 
where I was born and lived for twenty years but on 
whose soil I had never set foot. Our repatriation to 
the homeland—the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea—was at last realized. 

Joy and excitement were too great for words 
when I found myself in the dear motherland—the 
land for which I had so longed. It was the land of 
which my father spoke on his death bed: “I wish I 
could be buried in my own country!” 

Once in the motherland tears rolled down my 
cheeks and again indescribable grief gnawed at my 
heart—I am a cripple and I cannot tread on the soil 
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of my own land. 

Returnees came down the gangway shouting 
“Long live Marshal Kim I] Sung!” “Long live our 
glorious motherland—the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea!” And they waved the national! flags 
of the Republic but I, burying my face in the back 
of a nurse, wept and wept. 

Home people most warmly welcomed me and | 
was sent to the hospital of the Hamheung Medical 
College. The hospital director Dr. Ri Yung Goo ex- 
amined me. My heart leapt. 

“Doctor! Please cure my legs. I wish I just could 
stand on my feet once.’ 

My voice trembled. I don't know how long the 
doctor examined me. His examination was attentive 
and thorough. 

At that moment a train of bitter memories of 
those days when I was being carried to one reputed 
hospital after another in Japan came to my mind. 

When he was through, Dr. Ri said with a kindly 
smile; “Boo Ja, we'll take upon ourselves the treat- 
ment of your legs. I think you’ll be put on your feet.” 

I shall never forget these words of his which 
breathed new life into me just like a fresh shower 
revives a withered tree. For the first time in rny life 
tears of joy rolled down my cheeks. I was so over- 
whelmed with joy that I could hardly believe my 
ears. 

Spring came to the motherland and also tc me. I 
was given a new lease of life fuil of hope in the 
piastic surgery ward of the hospital. 
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Doctars and nurses looked after me like their 
own daughter and sister. They brought me books to 
read and taught me the mother tongue and sang 
songs tc me. 

Days went by in the hospital. But there was one 
thing that worried me. It was how to meet the ex- 
penses that might make quite a sum, But my worry 
disappeared when | learned from the people around 
me that medical treatment and hospitalization are 
free in our country. This once again convinced me 
how good socialism is to the people. 

At last the operation was done on my legs that 
had not worked for twenty years. 

Every day the director came into my room to ask 
me how I felt and if I had a good appetite. Doctors 
and nurses and others also came to my bedside to 
ask if there was anything that they could do for me. 

Here I would like to mention an episode which | 
cannot recall without tears of gratitude. 

It was on the 15th anniversary of the countrv’s 
liberation. The director wished to let me celebrate 
the festive occasion together with other people. He 
carried me on his back when going to the celebra- 
tion meeting. A Labour Hero, Assistant Professor 
and Bachelor of Medicine was carrying me, an or- 
dinary patient, on his back to enable me to attend 
the holiday celebration. Words cannot express my 
feelings. 

At the meeting, together with other people, i 
shouted “Long liye the Workers’ Party of Korea!” 
and “Long live Marshal Kim II Sung!” expressing 
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my gratitude to the Party and our beloved leader. 

Five months passed ..One day a nurse came to 
me with a pair of shoes and helped me put them on. 
Dr. Ri helped me to stand up. I instinctively felt my 
feet were moving—one step, then another! I cried 
for joy in spite of myself. 

“I can walk, doctor! My legs are carrying me!” 

From the following day the doctors and nurses 
helped me _ take walking excercises. Like a child I 
applied myself to them. 

Now my life-long wish for walking even half a 
step has come true. There were days when I wanted 
to die but now. I can stride along on the soil of my 
country. 

The motherland has given me a life of joy and 
hope. How can I compensate for my indebtedness to 
my country? 

I wanted to work in the hospital where they put 
me on my feet. The hospital authorities accepted my 
request and I began to work in the pharmaceutical 
office of the hospital. 

The hospital director and others show much con- 
cern for my study and a pharmacist has undertaken 
assistance to me in my preparation for the exam- 
ination for the license of pharmacists. 

For twenty years I could not walk and I was 
withering away, Now I am serving my country as a 
proud public health worker. A happy, cheerful and 
hope-filled life has come to me. 

The motherland has bloomed my life. 

July 1963 
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Study While Working 


RYOOK SANG JIN 


Worker at the Repair and Maintenan- 
ce Shop, Communication Management 
Bureau of South Hamgyung Province 


NE August day in 1960, eight months after my 

return home from Japan, when the shift was 
over and I was just about to leave for home, some- 
one came to inform me that the Party chairman of 
the shop wanted to see me. 

The Party chairman was in his office. He offered 
me a chair with a smile and after I was seated he 
asked me whether I had any trouble in my everyday 
life and work, and whether my family was all in 
good health. 

Then he said: “‘I suppose you’ve read the deci- 
sion of the August Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the 
Party Central Committee.” 

“To speak frankly,” I said, “I haven’t studied it 
much.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to test how much you've stu- 
died. I only want to know whether you wish to go 
to college,” the chairman said in an assuring tone. 
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I was quite surprised at the mention of college. 
For a few seconds I could not find words to answer 
him. At last I mumbled: “I’ve never thought of col- 
lege. I’m the father of three children and schooling 
is out of the question for me. What is worse, | don't 
have sufficient foundation for college work, as I 
was obliged to leave school in mid-course in Japan.” 

Having heard me out, the Party chairman ex- 
plained: 

“Here are Premier's words at the August Enlarg- 
ed Plenary Meeting. He said that technical and cul- 
tural revolutions are the final undertaking in our 
revolutionary activities. He spoke of the need of 
emancipating men from arduous physical labour. 
The Premier pointed to the wherewithal for the ful- 
filment of the technical and cultural revolutions, 
calling on us to study hard. To study while working 
may involve some difficulties. But, under our social- 
ist system, all the conditions are guaranteed also for 
spare-lime schooling. Broad prospects are opened 
before those who study hard. As for the insufficient 
schooling, that is the consequence of Japanese 
imperialist colonial rule. We must make good what 
we lack. Efforts and certain amount of time may be 
needed to reach the necessary requirements. The 
forthcoming matriculation may prove somewhat 
difficult for you. But don’t worry. You'll have chan- 
ces again in the coming years. I hope you will ex- 
ert yourself to pass the entrance examination.” 

I left the Party chairman’s room, promising I 
would think the matter over, 
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Back at home I was possessed by the thought 
of college. The Party chairman's words were ringing 
in my ears. Sitting at the desk in the flush of hap- 
piness over the good life and the prospect of enter- 
ing a college, I was reminded of what I had experi- 
enced abroad. 


What path had I traversed for more than 20 
years in Japan? In March 1943, I had to leave 
middle school in mid-course simply because | was 
a Korean and poor. 


After liberation of Korea in 1945, the rulers of 
Japan under the U.S. patronage dissolved the Fe- 
deration of Koreans, an organization representing 
the patriotism and national pride of the Koreans in 
Japan, closed down the schools for the Koreans and 
committed many other acts oppressing the Korean 
nationals and hampering their national education. 
The Japanese police toeing the line of the U.S. im- 
perialists imprisoned many of the innocent Kore- 
ans in Japan. I was also a victim of their outrage. 
They blacklisted me for my having shouted, “Ameri- 
can GIs, don’t trample down our beautiful land of 
Korea!” and sentenced me to two years of penal ser- 
vitude on the charge of acting against the occupa- 
tion aim. 


I remember how I bofrowed rice from the neigh- 
bours when I could not afford to buy rice. Working 
as a mavvy I experienced much hardships. I had to 
go to work even when I was unwell. Rain brought 
us navvy workers most grievous pain. 
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Two years of prison life and backbreaking navvy 
work ruined my health. My lung-disease was once 
so serious that doctors gave me up as a hopeless 
case. The nursing by my parents and wile put me 
on my feet again. Our family remained in the clut- 
ches of poverty until the homecoming. 

My long-cherished desire of returning to the 
motherland was realized. Now a hard-pressed life 
and uneasiness belong to the past. Moreover, I had 
now been recommended for college. My heart was 
full of deep emotion. 

I looked out of the window. Dusk was gathering 
outside. In the room electric light made everything 
bright and cheerful. 

“Papa, supper is already ready!” My little child 
was tugging at my hand. I sat at table and ate 
silently, 

“What's the matter with you? Did anything hap- 
pen at your work place?” asked my wile. 

“No, nothing particular,’ I said shaking my 
head. 

“But you seem to be in a daze or maybe somc- 
thing is weighing on your mind. You didn’t even say 
‘Hullo’ when you got home, just sat down at the 
desk giving no thought to supper,” she said. 

“My thoughts are on something else,” I told her. 

After supper, I sat again at the desk. 

The darkness of night had settled down. From 
the park yonder was coming the beautiful singing 
of young people enjoying the evening cool. Fluores- 
cent flashes from the electric welding at the cons- 
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truction site would momentarily reveal the people 
dancing in group. 

“How happy they are!” I said to myself. 

My wife came up and sat down beside me. The 
evening breeze was refreshing. She asked me what 
the young people’s song was about. 

“That’s a song in praise of our happy life,” I 
told her. 

On the desk was lying a sheet of paper on which 
I had scribbled down the words ‘‘school” and “colle- 
ge,” which attracted my wife’s attention. 

‘“What’s this? School! College! Scribbling like a 
school-boy!”’ 

“School. That’s what has kept me thinking all 
this evening,” I said, telling her about the Party 
chairman’s words and about my hesitation as to 
what to say. 

“Oh, I see,” she exclaimed and then fell silent for 
a moment. 

Meanwhile I was thinking to myself: “We are 
now tackling the final task of our revolution. En- 
thusiasm alone is not enough. You must have know- 
ledge and to acquire it...” 

My wife broke in interrupting my reflection. 
“They say the man living next door is taking a col- 
lege course through correspondence, even though he 
is already 46. This year he will be moved up to the 
second year grade, I hear. I agree with the idea of 
the Party chairman. You may have some trouble. 
But you can surmount difficulties when you have a 
will. P’lt do alf in my power to help you. Either 
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the evening or the correspondence course will do. If 
you have a will, you’ll surely find time for study.” 

Her words were an encouragement to me in 
making up my mind to act upon the call of the Party 
for studying while working. 

That evening I read once again the article about 
the August Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Party 
Central Committee. Agog with excitement, I sat up 
till late that night. 

Three days later, the chairman of the shop branch 
of the Democratic Youth League (it was renamed 
the Socialist Working Youth League in May 1964. 
— Ed.) called on me at my house. He brought an 
armful of books. 

“The D.Y.L. organization has decided to help you 
in your study. These books,” he said, “will be helpful 
to you. Every evening some of our comrades will 
come to help you.” 

Before saying goodbye to me, he asked my wife 
to help me find as much time as possible for study 
at home. 

Sitting at the desk, I recalled the past—the 
struggle to continue study in opposition to the illegal 
decision of the Japanese government to close down 
the schools for the Korean nationals. 

On my desk there now lay books of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and social science necessary for 
helping me prepare for matriculation. 

I opened and leafed the mathematics book. There 
were some familiar formulas, I selected some pro- 
blems and grappled with them. At first the result 
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was disappointing. I did poor work. I went outside 
and took a breath of fresh air. Up in the sky was 
twinkling the Great Bear. I went over in my mind 
those mathematical problems. I hit upon an idea, ran 
into the room, sat at the desk and solved all the pro- 
blems with success, except one. The clock was point- 
ing to two o'clock a.m. I went to bed, but the unsolv- 
ed problem lingered in my mind. I got up, had a 
try at it again and this time it went off well. 

On the: following day I showed those problems 
to the chairman of the shop D.Y.L. branch when he 
called on me. He himself was a correspondence 
student. 


With a smile, he told me: “So many problems! 
You must have sat up till late. Too many at one time, 
isn’t it? Be careful not to overdo yourself and ruin 
your health. Experience taught me we need a plan 
also in our study.” 

Then he painstakingly helped me to work out a 
plan for study. 


During a noon break on the following day he 
came to me and handed to me a detailed schedule 
of assistance to me. The schedule had on it a list 
of men who would undertake the assistance and the 
time table of lessons they were going to give for me. 

With the assistance of the comrades, my study 
proceeded according to the schedule. 


Several months later there was an announcement 
that the colleges would accept extra applications for 
enrollment in the evening and correspondenice cour- 
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ses in order to increase the number of sparetime 
school students in accordance with the decision of 
the August Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Party 
Central Committee. 

The chairman of the shop D.Y.L. branch advised 
me to take the matriculation examination. 

“IT am afraid I may not be fully prepared for 
the examination,” I told him. 

But the chairman insisted, reminding me of the 
words of those comrades helping me in my study. 
They were all for my taking the examination. 

“Have a try at it. The examination itself is a 
sort of study. Make another push, and you will get 
through, I’m sure, ” he encouraged me. 

I chose the evening course of Hamheung Power 
Engineering College: After sending in an application, 
I geared all my energy to the preparation for the 
coming examination. 

Most of the applicants were in their twenties. 
There were also women around 30 and men over 40. 

I heaved a sigh of relief when the three days of 
examinations were over, I continued study while 
waiting for the announcement of the result. 

A week later I received a letter informing me 
that I was admitted to the college. Words failed to 
express my joy. I was showered with congratulations 
of my comrades. 

I went to the Party chairman, who congratulated 
me and shared my joy. Soon we were joined by the 
shop D.Y.L. branch chairman in the Party chairman’s 
room. The Party chairman told me: “We may come 
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across many difficulties and trials in the course of 
carrying out the Party’s policies. It is the duty of our 
Party members to carry them through to the end. 
You've achieved a big success. But remember that 
this is just the beginning. You are now a worker- 
student. I hope you will study hard and put what 
you've learned in the classroom into practice at the 
work-shop...” 

I looked up at the picture of our beloved leader, 
Premier Kim II Sung, hanging on the wall and took 
a pledge: “...Premier! I thank you. You have paved 
the way for our homecoming. I am full of hope in 
my homeland. I vow to keep marching forwards 
along the path you indicate. I vow to devote my all.” 


July 1963 
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Among I rue People 


MASAKO FUJIOKA 


Nurse at the hospital attached to the 
Moonpyung Smeltery, Kangwon Pro- 
vince 


had not completely made up my mind to go to 

Korea even when I was leaving Tokyo by train 
at Shinagawa station, when spending the night at 
the Niigata centre, hearing the whistles of ships, on 
the eve of saying good-bye to my country. I had been 
undecided for several months thinking over the mat- 
ter again and again. 

Korea, my husband’s country, was a strange land 
to me. It was also my son's motherland, but I won- 
dered how I, a Japanese, would be received in that 
strange land where I have no acquaintance, a land 
with different manners and customs, a land where I 
would run up against language difficulty. 

The more I thought it over, the bigger grew my 
anxiety. 

To help me shake off this anxiety my husband 
had explained to me, whenever he found time, about 
the happy life of people in Korea under socialist 
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system. Yet I could not believe him completely until 
I saw things for myself. 

I was afraid that for me, a Japanese, things might 
not always turn oul so well under socialism. Though 
if is an ideal system I had only the vaguest ideas 
about it. What if my husband and son get into trou- 
ble on account of me? I was disturbed when I thought 
of my husband and son suffering so much in Japan, 
when I recalled the path I had traversed. 

I met my husband while working as a nurse at 
the Sakuragi Hospital in the city of Matsuzaka of 
Mie Prefecture. He was then in hospital. He was 
lonely with no one coming to see him even on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

My sympathetic feeling toward the solitary Ko- 
rean youth turned into love. I was then fresh from 
the village of Misugi tucked away in the mountains 
in Mie Prefecture. 

Manifold hardships and trials lay before us. 

My husband worked without sparing himself. 
But it was a rule for him to get the sack not long 
after taking on a job, simply because he was a Ko- 
rean. His joy over finding a new job was always 
short-lived. 

Our life had been literally wretched. My husband, 
a day labourer, wandered about here and there look- 
ing for a job. We would move from place to place—- 
seven or eight times a year in the worst cases. 

Some of my relatives gossiped at my back: “Look 
at her! She has ruined herself.” 

Some of my friends advised me to leave my hus- 
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band and start afresh before it was too late. 

I was, however, ashamed of my lack of devotion 
to my husband and of my weak mind when I saw 
him drudge and put up with the difficulties, looking 
forward, it seemed, to something. I would forget all 
the hardships when tending my son and make up 
my mind not to let him experience the sorrow of ‘a 
motherless child. 

After my husband decided to repatriate, I wept 
almost every night, hugging tightly my little Kil 
Chi. 

I often felt an impulse to give up everything and 
go away if only I could escape the distress and 
hardships. 

One thought after another occurred, tormenting 
my wavering mind: “You are suffering such hard- 
ships in your native land where you have your rela- 
tives and friends. What would be in store for you 
in a strange land? What if still bigger misfortune 
awaits you there? What about letting your husband 
and son go alone? Wouldn't it prove better for 
them?” 

Days of anguish passed. I was as yet undecided 
even when a train took our family to Niigata, even 
when I found myself on the deck of the boat for 
Korea. 


THE MOST AMIABLE PEOPLE 


In Korea, our family settled down in Moonchun, 
Kangwon Province. Moonchun is a lovely small sea- 
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side town resembling Kamakura in Japan. With the 
blue sea, a white sandy beach and a pine grove, the 
scenery is beautiful. Houses with whitewashed walls 
resembling villas stand scattered in the grove. 

I was quite surprised when 1 learned one of 
those houses had been allotted to our family. As for 
the rent it was next to nothing. This tended to great- 
ly change my conception formed in the land of 
housing shortage, the land where a Korean family 
had to experience so much trouble to rent a house, 
the land where we barely eked out a scanty livelihood 
in a tenement. 

As soon as we settled down, my husband was 
taken on at the Moonchun Machine Plant and my son 
enrolled in the primary course of the Moonchun se- 
condary school. 

My husband had always been weak physically 
and, from many years of hardships, was bedrid- 
den on the eve of repatriation. 

Having learned that he had a chronic disease, 
the factory sent a medical specialist and then sent 
him to the famous Jooeul spa for a long-term treat- 
ment at government expense. When pay day came 
round, the factory never failed to send his pay to 
me, though he was away from work. Words failed 
to express my gratitude. 

My scn Kil Chi has made many friends at school. 
He has been made one of the leaders of the Young 
Pioneer squad of his class. It gives me great plea- 
sure to see my little Kil Chi growing up vigorously 
free from care. 
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I do not have much household work, so I wished 
to work among the Koreans busy working for the 
construction of their country. After taking counsel 
with my husband, I went to the county reception 
committee with a request to find a job for me. 

The reception committee readily accepted my re- 
quest, and soon I was taken on at the infirmary of 
the Moonpyung Smeltery. 


The infirmary is a polyclinic with laboratory and 
operating rooms and 120 beds. It has under it an 
overnight sanatorium and a regular sanatorium as 
well as a dispensary at each work-shop. It looks after 
the health of thousands of workers. My preconception 
that it must be no bigger than a Japanese dispen- 
sary was Shattered the moment I entered. 


Medical service is free. Even food is supplied 
free of charge to the people. receiving treatment in 
our hospital or at sanatoriums. 


I was assigned to work in an operating room. 
In early days of my employment, I could not perform 
my duty properly, nor could I tend the patients well, 
because I could not speak Korean. I was afraid of 
making a nuisance of myself. My heart was heavy. 

The director of the hospital seemed to have read 
my mind. One day he called me to his office, where 
I found the vice-director in charge of the surgery 
also present. The director said to me in a kindly, 
sympathetic tone: “I suggest, Mrs. Fujioka, that you 
learn Korean first. As for your work, don’t mind it. 
Take it easy, you'll get used to it later. We'll find 
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a person to help with your Korean language study, 
if you wish.” 

Later I learned that the staff members of the sur- 
gery had a gathering in the vice-director’s room on 
that day when I was absent and discussed ways of 
helping and looking after me in the work and every- 
day life. They entrusted Mrs. Kwon, a nurse who 
has a knowledge of Japanese, with the task of assist- 
ing me in learning the Korean language. 

My fellow staff members of the hospital showed 
much concern and helped me in every way. Especial- 
ly I owe much to Mrs. Kwon. 

In the company of those people I began to sense 
something fundamentally different from what I had 
experienced in the world in which I had lived before. 

In the relations between the director, vice-direc- 
tors, doctors, nurses and ward attendants—though 
they hold different official duties and posts—there 
are no such practice as discriminative treatment, is- 
suing orders in a bureaucratic manner, being compel- 
led to bear in silence and fawning upon others. In 
the mornings, the director, doctors and nurses come 
to work at the same hour and clean their rooms be- 
fore starting day’s work. At noon time, they have 
lunch together. When any difficult task arises they 
tackle it by joint efforts. When there is someone in 
trouble, they put their heads together to find ways 
of helping him. They share joy with each other. 

Things are quite different from what I had ex- 
perienced and seen in Japan where the director fires 
the staff members at his discretion and the posi- 
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tion of the nurses is no better than the housemaid 
of the doctors. In this country the senior helps the 
junior wholeheartedly, looks after his needs, guides 
and encourages him. The junior regards the senior 
with love and respect. 

It is not money but the deep love for man that 
rules supreme in this country. This finds expres- 
sion in the care for the sick. In this country, it is a 
guiding principle for the medical workers to give 
sincere and wholehearted service to the people. | 
have come to see that this is the spirit of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea and Premier Kim Il Sung. 

I learned that at the national conference of the 
public health workers Premier Kim I] Sung instructed 
that a doctor should approach the patient not from 
his professional standpoint but from the standpoint 
of his mother, regard the patient’s pain as his own 
and treat the patient with utmost sincerity. 

One day—I remember it was shortly after I be- 
gan to work at the hospital—we received an emer- 
gency case. The whole hospital was soon geared for 
treatment. The director and other responsible person- 
nel gathered, while from the factory where the pa- 
tient worked, the manager, the Party chairman and 
other personnel came to the hospital. 

While giving first aid to her, the doctors called 
an emergency meeting to discuss the programme 
of treatment. 

One week later, I saw an impressive sight the 
like of which I had never seen before. 

I found many people gathered outside the operat- 
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ing room. Among them were the patient’s fellow 
workers at the factory, nurses and attendants of the 
hospital and even some of the in-patients. 


At first I wondered what business those people 
had there standing outside the operating room. Soon 
it turned out they had come to offer skin from their 
own bodies after learning a skin graft operation was 
tc take place. 


The volunteers were vying with each other to 
offer skin. I was moved to tears at the sight and 
was convinced that such warmth of heart and affec- 
tion would surely put any patient on his feet. 


One morning, I found the chief surgeon stand- 
ing in the office by the window, his face lit up in 
the morning sun. He had been attending the girl 
day and night for one week by then. 

I asked him about the condition of the patient and 
then suggested that he take a rest. 

“Tm quite all right, thank you,” said the chief 
surgeon.‘‘Her fever began to break last night and her 
breathing is now normal. She is on the mend, thanks 
to the skin graft. I'm sure she will recover, then 
get married and become a mother,” remarked the 
chief surgeon with a smile. 

At this moment I felt a lump in my throat. I 
recalled the words of a favourite song of my son Kil 
Chi which he learned soon after the repatriation. 


Blue is the sky, 
In high spirits is my mind, 
My accordion rings throughout the land, 
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Where the people live happily together. 
What a wonderful country it is! 

Our father is Marshal Kim Il Sung, 
And our home, the bosom of the Party, 
We are all brothers and sisters, 

We have nothing in the world to envy. 


A LIFE WORTH LIVING 


My life in Korea has taught me much. 

If one should ask me in what country is man 
valued most in the world, I would tell him without 
hesitation that it was the Democratic People’s Repu- 
blic of Korea. And if one asks me who shows the 
greatest concern for people's welfare, I would tell 
him that it was the Workers’ Party of Korea. 

I have learned that the Korean people came 
through many twists and turns before they came to 
have the splendid country and Party. 

I am sure everyone knows, without my explana- 
tion, how the Korean people fought in those years 
when the Japanese imperialists were holding sway 
over the whole land of Korea, how they fought in 
defence of their motherland when the Yankee impe- 
rialists imposed a war upon them. 

Here I would like to emphasize that those people 
around me—ordinary, simple and modest people— 
have a lofty character of working with burning en- 
thusiasm for the nation’s prosperity and ‘the people’s 
welfare, ready to lay down their lives if need be. 
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The people of this country are guided in their ac- 
tivity by the revolutionary traditions built up in the 
years of the sanguinary anti-Japanese struggle. 

I am urged in my everyday life to follow their 
example in work and study. I may not yet be compe- 
tent enough to do a big job, but I have made up my 
mind to begin by tackling one by one and with might 
and main those undertakings within my power. 

There is a Korean proverb: ‘Good will be return- 
ed by good.” But in my case I have been accorded 
several times more than I have given. The staff 
members of the hospital speak highly of my service 
which I consider deserves not much praise. 

In two years of our life in the town of Moon- 
chun, I have made many acquaintances. There are 
cases of people whom I do not remember having seen 
before greeting me when I meet them in the street. 
When I told this to my husband, he said, “It seems 
your kindly. service has won the hearts of the towns- 
folk. I often hear my fellow workers at the factory 
speak in praise of you.” 

I find myself in the flush of happiness when peo- 
ple praise and greet me cordially. 

In February this year a never-to-be forgotten 
event took place. I was awarded a distinguished ser- 
vice medal by the Presidium of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the D.P.R.K. 

I was beside myself with joy when I was told 
to go to Pyongyang to attend a conferment meeting. 
There were also people from our province going to 
Pyongyang to attend the same meeting, = 
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When we got off at Pyongyang railway station, 
there were cars ready to take us to a big hotel. 


Pyongyang was far more beautiful than I had 
imagined. I wondered how such a big city could have 
been built in such a short space of time in this land 
which only ten years ago was lying in war ruins. 


The order and medal awarding ceremony was 
held at the Grand Theatre. I knew that the Party 
and government functionaries would attend the cere- 
mony, but I never expected that Premier Kim II Sung, 
President Choi Yong Kun and other leaders of the 
Party and government would come, congratulate 
us on the happy occasion, give us encouraging words 
and enjoy a stage show together with us. 


I was so excited with happy feelings on that day 
that I could not properly follow the performance. I 
vividly remember the affectionate look of Premier 
Kim I! Sung who was sitting in the box seat. 


That was the first time for me to win official com- 
mendation in recognition of my service in over ten 
years of employment as a nurse which began when 
I was seventeen. 


I realize I did well to come to Korea. And in 
this country with an excellent social system, the 
motherland of my husband and son, I have found 
teal happiness, living among true, warm-hearted 
people. 


April 1963 
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Art Blooms in Remote 
Province 


JO YUNG BOK 


Flutist of the Song and Dance Troupe 
of Ryanggang Province 


WO years have already passed since my return 
home. 

I now live in Ryanggang Province lying in the 
northern region of Korea, adjacent to northeast 
China with the Amrok and Dooman Rivers forming 
the border line; it is an alpine area with mountains 
over 2,000 metres above sea level, among which is 
Mt. Baikdoo, 2,744 metres above sea level, the high- 
est in Korea. The ‘Kaima plateau called the rooi 
of Korea rises in our -province. 

Before liberation, the province was sparsely po- 
pulated and hard of access. The inhabitants earned a 
living by growing potatoes and millet on tiny patches 
reclaimed on mountain slopes. The province was very 
backward in those days. Schools were so few in num- 
ber that one could count them on his fingers. And 
there were hardly any cultural institutions and faci- 
lities. 
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The picture of the province radically changed 
after liberation. Many factories and enterprises have 
come into being, co-operative farms and state farms 
and stock farms have been set up and new towns 
and villages have appeared one after the other. Edu- 
cational establishments such as colleges, technical 
schools and middle schools have been set up. Thea- 
tres, libraries, club houses and other cultural esta- 
blishments have been built even in the farm villages. 
Our province now has a song and dance troupe and 
a theatrical company. Cultural activities are being 
unfolded on a big scale. 

When leaving Japan for home I made up my 
mind to work to the best of my ability and talent 
as a builder of socialism in my country and start 
afresh in an atmosphere free from the disgusting 
Yankees. 

I was then only 24 years old, a greenhorn. I did 
not have any definite plan as to what job I would 
take up. I contemplated deciding upon my profession 
after repatriation. 

When assigning jobs, they paid special attention 
to my taste and experience. I.was asked if I wanted 
to work in the field of music. I had 3-4 years of 
musical study behind me. I said “yes” and that was 
how I was taken on by the Song and Dance Troupe 
of our province. 

I settled down in Hyesan, the seat of the Provin- 
cial People’s Committee. My preconception of the 
province was shattered when I became acquainted 
with the local conditions and history. 
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The province has the brilliant revolutionary tradi- 
tions of the anti-Japanese armed struggle unfolded 
under the command of Marshal Kim I] Sung. Not far 
from here are many old revolutionary battlefields 
including Bochunbo where the guerrillas raised high 
the torchlight of the country’s liberation striking 
terror into the hearts of the Japanese militarists in 
June 1937 when dark clouds hung over the country. 
These historical sites draw many visitors from all 
parts of the country. 


The local population are proud of their province 
with these glorious revolutionary traditions. The 
young people are making great efforts to develop 
the economy and culture of their province. 

Members of our troupe do their best to popularize 
the revolutionary traditions of the province through- 
out the country, unearth and carry forward the folk 
songs and dances with a long history, contribute 
tc enhancing the cultural level of the people in the 
province and educate the younger generation. 


For me the Song and Dance Troupe is not only 
a work place but also a school. Never before had I 
received such kind-hearted guidance and assistance 
as I got when I joined the troupe. My fellow workers 
loved, assisted and taught me like their own son or 
brother. 

Some looked after my everyday life, others helped 
me with my study. I shall never forget the sincere 
guidance the conductors, composers, players and 
singers of our troupe have given me for improving 
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my skill as a flutist and making a better artist of 
me. My seniors had their own plans for assisting and 
instructing me, One of them taught me music theory, 
another gave lessons in flute playing and still an- 
other taught me how to play a national instrument 
which was quite new to me. 


Such systematic guidance and help were given 
not only to me but also to all of the newcomiers. 

With the assistance of the seniors, my flute play- 
ing has made wonderful progress. So far I have taken 
part in a number of orchestral accompaniments to 
full-length dance-drama “A Bright Future Is Promis- 
ed,” operas “This Is Not A Legend,” “Kongjwi and 
Patjwi” and “Speak, Ye Forest!” And I have also 
participated in concerts and made a tour of the pro- 
vince, giving performances. 


What I should like to mention particularly here 
is that I have become acquainted with the melody 
and tone of our national music since my repatriation. 
I have learned how to play a short bamboo flute, 
one of the Korean national instruments with a long 
tradition, and have taken part in the national instru- 
ments ensemble. 


In order to create popular music based on soci- 
alist realism it is imperative for one to have a pro- 
found knowledge of one’s national music. 

I had little knowledge of the Korean national 
music and that was why in my first year after repa- 
triation I studied national music with the thirst of 
dry soil absorbing moisture. 
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As a result, I am now able to take part in full- 
length Korean classical operas. 

Our troupe has given performances seven times 
in the capital city of Pyongyang. Still fresh in my 
memory is the concert on the magnificent stage of 
the Pyongyang Grand Theatre. That night I was so 
moved that I could not sleep after returning to the 
hotel. Elation and a deep feeling of gratitude to the 
fatherland drove all thoughts of sleep from me. 

My life in Japan was full of hardships and sor- 
rows, After graduating from the Kobe Korean High 
School, I went up to Tokyo to study music. To buy 
an old flute I spent all the money on hand. While 
in Tokyo I had to change my lodging eight times in 
two years, being evicted for not paying rent and 
for my flute disturbing the landlady. At last 1 gave 
up music and went back home to Okayama. 

But such life belongs to the past. 

Our outlying province of Ryanggang does not 
lag behind culturally.. It has taken on a new appe- 
arance in the fields of economy and culture, leaving 
no trace of the past. 

Surrounded by the Baikmoo and Kaima plateaus 
extending along the upper reaches of tthe Amrok 
River, the villages of our province, once inhabited 
by poor peasants tilling tiny patches on mountain 
slopes, have become good villages tto live in, with 
modern houses. 

A happy, bountiful life has been created in the 
villages of Samsoo and Kapsan which were once 
places of exile. 
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The inhabitants of this province lived a wretched 
life in the past, subsisting on tree bark and grass 
roots. A bowl of oat gruel was a “nice meal” for 
them. They could not afford proper clothes in all 
seasons. 

But things are quite different today. They have 
changes for each season. In the remotest villages 
where people once used pine resin to light their 
rooms, now the houses have electric lights and ra- 
dios. Telephone service is also available. Trucks and 
tractors are working on the plateaus where in the 
past people ploughed fields with the cattle they had 
brought on their backs when they were calves. 


More than eight local industrial factories on the 
average in each city and county have come into being. 
Thovsands of kinds of daily necessaries and food- 
stuffs are produced. Before liberation there were only 
two small middle schools in our province, but now it 
has three colleges and over 500 higher and secondary 
technical schools and middle schools. 


‘This is a fleeting picture of our province, a cen- 
tre of mining and timber industries, a famous pro- 
ducer of potatoes, flax and hop. Livestock breeding 
is also a prospering husbandry in our province. 

What struck me most when I first came to this 
remote province was the blossoming art. Art was 
something remote from the life of the people of this 
province before liberation. 

But nowadays a music contest is regularly held 
every year at work places. Excellent compositions 
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as well as new faces come to the fore. 

Last year our province made 16 entries for 
the national art contest and 15 of them won prizes, 
ten of which got first prize. Most of them were the 
creation of newcomers and amateurs. Our repertoire 
chiefly consisted of the folk songs and dances that 
had been unearthed by the local people and arranged 
by the amateurs in factories and co-operative farms. 
Typical of them are song and dance “Asi Samdong- 
ga,” group dance “Tooreulli” and folk song “Kai- 
nari Pass.” These folk songs and dances have spread 
far and wide. And comic chat “The Dongjung Ridge 
Has Turned Into A Socialist Paradise,” the first 
prize-winner, and dramatic sketch “Let’s Go To 
Paradise” are about the life of the local people. These 
inspire the masses to vigorous endeavour in socialist 
construction. 

The stockbreeder of the Sinjang Co-operative 
Farm Min Jung Sil, a man born into a poor peasant 
family, won a prize at the national art contest and 
after that he was enrolled in the Pyongyang Conser- 
vatoire. 

As for our troupe, more than half of its members 
are of worker and peasant origin, coming from ama- 
teur song and dance groups at different work places. 

In this way, our art is rooted deep among the 
broad masses and develops on this basis. 

Our art enjoys the love of the masses of the people 
and grows on this soil. This is the basic factor in 
the flourishing of our art receiving praise as “golden 
art” from the world’s people. 
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Our provitice has trained sottte 800 instructors of 
amateur art circles, who now work at factories and 
on co-operative farms instructing young people in 
music, dance, drama and literature. It is noteworthy 
that in factories and on farms art circles comprise all 
the members of the work-teams. 

Some time ago I visited a hop growers’ team in 
Poongyang-ri of Sinpa county, where I found every 
member of the team could play more than one na- 
tional musical instrument and saw them giving a 
program during a break. 

Entries for the recent provincial art contest in- 
cluded chorus and musical instruments ensemble by 
lumbermen and rafters, songs and dances of girls 
from the state and co-operative farms, solos and 
chorus by the elders from the farms, family chorus 
and chorus and drama presented by a neighbourhood 
unit. 

Art in our country belongs to the masses of the 
people and this provides soil for its development. 

Our Song and Dance Troupe regularly tours the 
province. Sometimes it forms small groups and sends 
them to the remote places. Our players and dancers 
go to mines, factories and the countryside to instruct 
the amateur art-circle members. 

The factories, farms, lumber camps, ore mines, 
collieries and workers’ districts in our province have 
their own clubs and cinema-houses provided with 
spacious stages. Various kinds of musical instru- 
ments, stage costumes and property are available 
there. 
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We owe the flourishing progress of our art to 
the correct literary policy of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea on developing a genuine people’s art and in- 
heriting and carrying forward the excellent musical 
traditions of our nation. 

I am grateful to the motherland for what I am 
today and have made up my mind to devote my life 
to this significant work. 


July 1963 
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Happy Children 


SONG SANG HO 


Teacher at Sinpo Secondary School, 
South Hamgyung Province 


REPATRIATION 


was born and grew up in Japan. Now back in my 

socialist homeland I work as a school teacher. 

In August 1945 when Korea was liberated from 
Japanese colonial rule, I entered a Korean se- 
condary school (ihe present Korean Secondary and 
High School in Tokyo), full of hope. 

But our prospect was darkened before long. One 
day—it was early in 1948, I believe—a lieutenant 
from the MacArthur headquarters broke into our 
school and took away our Korean language text- 
books and notebooks. The Japanese government, cur- 
rying favour with the U.S. imperialists, began inter- 
fering in the Korean schools on the pretext of “giv- 
ing an opportunity of education to the Korean child- 
ren in accordance with the Japanese educational 
law” and sent the police to our school in the hope 
of inducing us to accept its demand for conducting 
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the lesson in Japanese language. The Japanese police 
ruthlessly clubbed the Korean students staining their 
shirts with blood. I still remember the scenes vividly. 

When the U.S. imperialists unleashed a war of 
aggression in Korea, with my friends I would sit up 
all night talking about the war situation and the 
heroic struggle of our compatriots against the U.S. 
aggression. 

In 1951, I entered a Japanese physical training 
college after finishing a Korean high school. But I 
left the college in the autumn that year, because I 
could not allow myself to live idle at a time when 
my motherland was in a state of emergency and in 
protest against the profit-seeking college authorities. 

Through the good offices of teacher Rim of my 
old school, I got recommendation from the Central 
Education Association and on it I was taken on at 
a primary school for the Korean children at Aioi, 
Hyogo Prefecture. For nine years I had taught pri- 
mary schools for the Koreans in different districts 
including Tokyo and Arima. 

In Japan, schools for the Korean nationals met 
with much difficulty in their management, owing to 
the oppression by the U.S. imperialists and the Ja- 
panese government and to the privations of the 
parents of the pupils. 

News from my homeland which had risen like a 
phoenix from the war ruins, inspired me with courage 
and hope. I was much impressed when I learned a- 
bout the speedy rehabilitation work and the success- 
ful reconstruction and building of large-scale factor- 
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ies in my homeland, particularly when I heard the 
stories about the heroic endeavours of my compa- 
triots. 

The longing for the motherland grew more in- 
tense when I learned that there a quarter of the po- 
pulation receive education without paying tuition fee 
and that university and college students are granted 
government stipends. | 

I can hardly describe how happy I was when the 
agreement on the repatriation of the Korean nation- 
als in Japan was signed in 1959, On that day, I sat 
up all night talking with my friends about our plan 
after repatriation: one said he would enrol in an 
engineering college to become an engineer, and other 
said he would go to Pyongyang where Premier 
Kim I] Sung lives, still other expressed his desire to 
enrol in the Politics and Economics Institute in Kae- 
song and go to his home town Taegu immediately 
after the country’s unification so as to be reunited 
with his old mother. 

My parents returned home towards the end of 
1959, soon after the repatriation of the Korean na- 
tionals started. 

As soon as I received word from my parents, | 
packed up, went to Niigata to take the repatriation 
boat. 


ON A NEW EDUCATION FRONT 


The motherland accorded us repatriates a rousing 
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welcome. We spent some time at the Hamheung re- 
ception centre taking a good rest before leaving for 
our respective work places. 


An official in charge of allocation told me to go 
to my parents in Sinpo city, adding he was sure I 
would get employment at a school. 


On February 20, 1961, I went to Pyongyang to 
register for admission to ‘the central educational 
cadre training institute. Travelling expenses were 
allowed by the state. I took my young wife with 
me — we were then newly wed — as she was eager 
to visit the capital city. My father-in-law (now a 
school inspector at the Sinpo city people’s commit- 
tee) was then studying at the institute. The institute 
authorities, having learned from my father-in-law 
that I was accompanied hy my wile, provided every 
facility for us to do the sights of the city. 

I enrolled in this well-furnished institute with 
a spick and span dormitory and a dining hall accom- 
modating more than 200 at one time, studied peda- 
gogy and had teaching practice. After finishing the 
one-year course I returned home. 

I spent 20 days at home before I was allocated to 
Sinpo secondary school, 


March 20, 1962 was my first day at the school. 
I first called on the principal at his office. He was 
a young affable man, contrary to what I had pictur- 
ed to myself. I had imagined him to be a man with 
a severe look as was often the case with people of 
that profession in Japan. 
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He greeted me cordially, remarking: “We've been 
looking forward to your coming since we learned a- 
bout your appointment some ten days ago from the 
city Party committee and the city people’s com- 
mittee.” 

He then gave an account of the history of the 
school and briefly acquainted me with how things 
were going on in the school. Listening to him I saw 
in my mind’s eye a miniature copy of the history of 
the Republic. 

The predecessor of the present Sinpo secondary 
school was a six-year primary school which was the 
only one of its kind in Sinpo before liberation. It 
was a small school with an enrollment of 300. After 
liberation, the school was expanded and its enroll- 
ment increased. Many of the graduates of this 
school, people say, rendered distinguished services 
on the front. The school was razed to the ground by 
the enemy’s bombing and bombardment during the 
war. Only a piano, riddled with shot, was left on the 
ruins. 

Our present school house was ‘the first building 
that went up after the war in our city. After the war 
it was converted into a seven-year school with 4- 
year primary course and 3-year middle school course. 

The principal took me round the school. The phy- 
sical and chemical laboratories were well-equipped 
and there were some instruments made by the tea- 
chers and pupils themselves. The biology room was 
furnished with many factory-made specimens and 
models as well as those made by the teachers and 
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pupils. There was a model of a trawler donated by 
a carpenter at a shipyard. Some of the specimens of 
fish were the hand-work of the pupil’s parents. 

While inspecting the laboratories and the speci- 
men room, I was acquainted with how the teachers 
arid the pupil’s parents had worked in the spirit of 
making everything which was unavailable. 

In Japan, we teachers could only try to cram 
knowledge into pupils when laboratory instruments 
and reagents were not available. 


April 1, the opening day of new school term, 
was the day of my first lesson at the school. The mo- 
ment I entered the classroom, the noise of pupils 
talking about the spring holidays subdued. The 
gaze of the pupils was fixed on me. I called the roll 
slowly, and then after looking round the room I ad- 
dressed the pupils: “Our subject today is about the 
trees and grass.” 


No sooner had I finished my words than, I saw, 
two of the pupils in the back row nudging each other 
with their elbows. One of them raised his hand. 
After obtaining my permission, he asked me to ex- 
plain about the Japanese people’s struggle to get 
U.S. imperialism out of their land. 


I gave them a brief account of the American mili- 
tary base in Japan and the Japanese people’s anti- 
American struggle, which seemed to have excited 
their curiosity. They rained questions on me. I was 
afraid it might take me _ the whole lesson hours 
to answer them all. It cost me much effort 
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to bring them back to the subject of our lesson. 
About twenty minutes were thus spent. 


AN IMPRESSIVE EVENT 


One July evening I was on night duty at the 
school. After relieving the teacher on day duty at 
seven o'clock, I made the round of the school. I heard 
several voices talking in one of the classrooms. I 
wondered who they might be staying on so late. | 
felt specially anxious because I knew that the class- 
rooms were all unlocked. Once I had publicly ex- 
pressed my anxiety over leaving the classrooms un- 
locked. This uneasiness sprang from my many years 
of experience in Japan. Then my fellow teachers said 
there was no need to worry about it. 

“My anxiety would he justified this time,” I said 
to myself as I tiptoed to the classroom. I flung the 
door open and beckoned the pupils there to come. 

Two small figures came up to me. I took them by 
the arm and led them to the night duty room. 

I told the other teacher on night duty all about 
the pupils. With a smile, he asked the boys to ex- 
plain why they were staying on. We learned from 
them ithey were giving the desk of their backward 
mate a polish. I could not understand why they did 
not do it in daytime. 

“Not to make him feel awkward in our presence,” 
one of them declared. 

Early in the morning of the following day, I 
went to the classroom to find the desk o! the said 
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pupil cleaned spotlessly. The classroom was in 
sood trim. 

In the afternoon I had a talk with the backward 
pupil, telling him all about what happened on.the 
previous evening. The boy seemed to be moved. He 
promised he would study hard and take an active 
part in the Young Pioneer work to live up to the con- 
cern shown by his class mates. 

Later the class was awarded the title of Exem- 
plary Young Pioneer Squad by the Central Commit- 
tee of the Democratic Youth League. 

In our school there is no longer such a practice 
as cleaning the rooms by turns. To keep the class- 
room clean is everyone’s daily concern. In class D, 
second form of the junior middle school course, one 
will find not a single knife cut on the desks that have 
been in use for ten years. 

During the rainy season last year the pupils of 
our school fixed up of their own accord the damaged 
flower gardens in the school and along the road 
nearby and took care of the street trees. They have 
great attachment to their school and home-town and 
do everything in their power for the public good. 

To teach these pupils good conduct make every 
efforts to cultivate myself in communist ideas so as 
to be worthy of my calling. 


A POSSIBILITY 


While in Japan we Korean teachers would dis- 
cuss the possibility of making all the enrolled top 
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honour. pupils when we read articles about:the top- 
honour-pupil-class in the papers and journals from 
our homeland. 

Top-honour-pupil-class means all the pupils of the 
class getting full marks in all subjects. At that time 
many of us were of the opinion. that if such a thing 
ever happened the teacher must have been a genius, 
the examination questions must have been easier or 
the class must have been made up of excellent pupils. 
I myself was dubious about it. What if you have a 
pupil who has no musical sense or has a dull motor 
nerve. 

This puzzle remained with me until I began to 
teach school after repatriation. 

The teacher works out a well-considered teaching 
programme and makes thoroughgoing arrangements 
for the lessons. 

Teacher Hong Ok Soon of our school, for instan- 
ce, prepares all the necessary visual aids, laboratory 
instruments and reagents for her lessons and gets 
from the nearby co-operative farm the seed and seed- 
lings which she finds necessary for her lesson in 
botany. 

Thus the teachers draw up well-considered 
teaching programme, make full preparations for the 
lessons, introduce thoroughgoing developmental 
education, give personal instruction to the less ad- 
vanced pupils, maintain a close link with the pupils’ 
parents. And the pupils, for their part, study hard to 
win top honour. They spare no effort to help their 
mates who do school work poorly. The Young Pioneer 
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organization is active in helping the pupils improve 
their school work. 

The Young Pioneer organization, for instance, 
entrusted Bai Ai Ja of third form of the junior mid- 
dle school course with the task of helping her class- 
mate Moon Soon Ok in her study. She has always 
been at her classmate’s side, giving help. Bai Ai Ja’s 
tireless efforts have produced an initial result. Moon 
Soon Ok has now become an honour pupil. Bai Ai 
Ja’s target now is to help her classmate become a top 
honour pupil. 

Pupils not good at music, drawing and physical 
exercises are given individual instruction. 

Teacher’s efforts, collective assistance by the 
Young Pioneer organization, endeavours of the pupils 
themselves and pareiuts’ and public concern for the 
education of the rising generation—these are fac- 
tors contributing to the excellent school work of all 
pupils. 

We can mame not a few schools which have 
honour-pupil-classes. Boora middle school in North 
Pyungan Province, for instance, is known for good 
school work of its pupils. In that school, all the pu- 
pils are honour and top honour pupils. 

The teachers have a high degree of consciousness 
and sense of duty which give rise to their tireless 
efforts. And as for the pupils, they are keenly aware 
of their duty. They know that good school work be- 
nefits not only themselves but also the naticn. 

Not the slightest doubt do I have now as to the 
possibility of making the whole class and then the 
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whole school a body of top honour pupils. I now 
work with a firm conviction to make a top-honour: 
pupil-class out of the class in my charge. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PUPILS’ ACTIVITY 


Another point that impressed me keenly is that 
the educational policy of combining theory and prac- 
tice, education and productive activity is thoroughly 
put into effect even at the middle school and that 
study groups and art groups function actively among 
the pupils. 

The curriculum, teaching programme and text- 
books are worked out and compiled to meet the aim 
of developing the talents of the youngsters to the 
full. 


Wide use of visual aid and combination of lessons 
with actual life are emphatically called for. Experi- 
ments, practical exercises and inspection tours are 
regularly arranged according to the teaching pro- 
eramme. 


As a teacher of botany, I often take my pupils 
to our school’s experimental plot. I explain the ad- 
vantages of the advanced farming methods to the 
pupils while giving lesson in crop cultivation, tell 
them what importance the cultivation of oil-bearing 
plants and fibre crops has for the national economy 
while planting them on the experimental plot to- 
gether with the pupils. 

A few words about the pupils’ study groups. 

I am leading the botanical study group. I have a 
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plan to take my pupils with me on an alpine plant 
and medical herb collection tour during the coming 
summer vacation. 

The activities of the study groups are designed to 
enable the pupils to consolidate what they have learn- 
ed in the classroom and encourage enquiring minds. 
The school arranges several times a year a conferen- 
ce for the study group members to presenit the results 
of their study. 

The activities of the music, fine arts and physical 
culture circles are especially lively in our school. 
Nearly all of the pupils of the school are included 
in one or another physical culture circle. Swimming 
is much popularized in our coastal city. In August 
last year an aquatic mass gymnastic display by 
3,000 pupils, “The Sea Calls Us,” was performed in 
our city. Pupils of our school also took part in that 
successful performance, 

We have a 150-member national instrument or- 
chestra. Last year it won first place at the national 
children’s musical festival. A plan is now afoot to 
expand it to a 250-member orchestra. 

We are making efforts to see that everyone of our 
pupils can play more than one instrument. The pupils 
make simple musical instruments themselves. 

Our younger generation is provided with every 
cpportunity and condition for giving full play to 
their talent. They are growing up into the commun- 
ists. 


May 1963 
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My Heart Is Full 
of Hope 


RO SONG JA 


Fourth-year student of the English 
course, Institute of International Re- 
lations 


WO years have already passed since I came back 

to the motherland as a member of a _ cyclist 
group organized to deliver to our beloved Premier 
Kim Il Sung a cordial letter of ithe 600,000 Koreans 
living in Japan commemorating the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the August 15 Liberation Day. 

It was on the 3rd of August, 1960 that we, 112 
in all, in a long string of bicycles, leit Chungjin for 
Pyongyang where Premier Kim I! Sung lives. 

We were given a stirring welcome everywhere, 
beginning with Chungjin. The people poured out to 
welcome us despite the scorching sun of midsummer. 
Their overwhelming welcome deeply moved us. 

On our way to Pyongyang, we were conscious 
always of the warm care of the Workers’ Party, 
thanks to which we had a nice rest at the Jooeu! hot- 
spring with its beautiful scenery and visited such big 
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factories as the Sungjin Steel Works, the Kim Chaik 
Iron Works, the Kiljoo Pulp Factory and the Febru- 
ary 8th Vinalon Factory, all of them proud land- 
marks of our country’s progress. When I saw with 
my own eyes how the socialist industrialization of the 
country was forging ahead, I thrilled with pride. | 
was full of admiration at the impressive results 
attained by the people at home through their titanic 
struggle. A feeling of gratitude towards them welled 
up in me. 

When we were given firm, friendly handshake by 
workers, when we were entertained cordially by co- 
operative farmers whose sunburnt faces were radiant 
with smiles, and when all people, even children, said 
encouraging words to us, I felt my heart swelling 
anew with the consciousness and joy that I myself 
would soon join them as a citizen of the motherland 
which has been, and is, advancing at the speed of 
Chullima. 

We sped along the east coast, feasting our eyes 
on the wonderful views, forgetting the heat in the 
sea breeze. All of us, not one falling behind, pedalled 
along under the dazzling sun of midsummer. Even 
the beautiful tiger lilies along the roadside were a 
joy to our eyes, driving fatigue from us. 

On August 15, 1964, the unforgettable day, we 
reached Pyongyang in high spirits after the long- 
distance run under the warm care of the Parity, Pre- 
mier Kim Il Sung and the people of the motherland. 
The city of Pyongyang turned out to welcome us. 

I saw Pyongyang for the first time, and how 
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beautiful and magnificent it was! And what a great 
people the Korean are to have rebuilt this grand 
democratic capital on the war debris in so short a 
time! 

The welcome given us in Pyongyang was far 
more enthusiastic than in any other cities along the 
route from Chungjin. I was even moved to tears. Es- 
pecially I was glad to find my elder sister Kyong Ja 
who had returned home with the first batch of repa- 
triates, among the people who caine to meet us. She 
looked so healthy that I could hardly recognize her. 

That evening a grand welcome meeting was held 
at the Open-air Theatre in Youth Park at the foot 
of Moranbong Hill, attended by our beloved Premier 
Kim I] Sung. 

Addressing us, Premier Kim II Sung said: 

“..In our country you can study as much as you 
like, according to your wishes and talents. Now, 
your duty ahead is to study and serve the people. 
The future belongs to you. On your shoulders rests 
the destiny of the country. No matter where you may 
study, in Japan or elsewhere, you must know _ that 
you all can contribute your shares to the building of 
the country into a socialist state. Let us build so- 
cialism together!” 

Hearing the Premier speaking in a kindly voice, 
I thought we should not allow ourselves to presume 
on the great attention and solicitude with which we 
were received and treated. I resoived to join the pec- 
ple of the country immediately to become a young 
builder of socialism. 
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In March 1960 when I was still in Japan, I, the 
third of five daughters, graduated from a high school 
and hoped to go on to university. Mother was the 
main breadwinner of our family She had toiled so 
much to earn enough money to pay my two elder sis- 
ters’ university tuitions. Our livelihood was precari- 
ous and every time money collectors came bringing 
electric light, gas and water bills towards the end 
of each month, we were in a great funk as if guilty 
of some crime. If I entered university too, it would 
make the burden too heavy for mother. So, I thought, 
I had better return to the motherland as soon as 
possible to study at university, and then, upon gra- 
duation, I would immediately take part in the soci- 
alist construction of the country. 

I had just decided to return home when, luckily 
enough, I was picked as a member of the cyclist 
group. 

And thus my life in the homeland began. 

In September the same year, I was admitted into 
the English course of the Institute of International 
Relations according to my wish. The school is locat- 
ed at the foot of a little hill some way from the city 
centre. It is a very quiet place. I live in the hostel 
near the school, where every facility for study is pro- 
vided, and even the bedding, school uniform, under- 
wear and shoes are supplied. I also receive state 
subsidy which is enough for my board and_ pocket 
money. 

There are 19 students in my class, four girls, a- 
mong them, all of them diligent in study and very 
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cheerful. 

The number of students in each class being small, 
a close intimacy is formed between the teacher and 
students and the class work is conducted in a very 
fruitful manner. 

In my class there are orphans who have lost both 
parents or have only a mother. In the capitalist coun- 
try orphans are handicapped in various ways, but 
under socialism they are taken care of by the state 
until they can stand on their own feet. They are ad- 
vanced to university according to their abilities and 
talents. Those whose parents have been sacrificed in 
the revolutionary cause or butchered by the enemy, 
are looked after with special consideration. In our 
country there are no waifs and strays, nor beggars. 

To distinguish oneself alone in the class is not 
greatly appreciated, however good a record one may 
make in his studies. 

One of my classmates was compelled to stay 
away from school on account of illness. He missed 
class several times when the examination was just 
around the corner. All members of the class were 
greatly concerned about him. So they all talked over 
the matter and decided to help their sick friend with 
his lessons. The best students in the class undertook 
to give more help than others. For many days, often 
sitting up all the night, they filled up the blanks in 
his notebooks and acquainted him with what they 
had learned, after going over their own lessons. They 
did all they could to help him get a correct under- 
standing of the content of the lectures he missed. 
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As a result, they all, including him, passed the exa- 
mination with a fine record. 

This episode brought home to me the true mean- 
ing of comradeship. I was deeply impressed by the 
beautiful deed of my classmates, those simple, unas- 
suming youths of the motherland, who help and teach 
one another, who learn while still young why they are 
studying and how to study. They devote themselves 
heart and soul to studies in order to cultivate the 
qualities of the Communist who will work for expe- 
diting the socialist construction and peaceful unifi- 
cation of the country and for the building of com- 
munism in the future, improving their knowledge, 
ability and technical skills day by day. 

In contrast to this, under capitalism one must 
enter a first-class university and tower above the 
other students in order to get a good job after gra- 
duation. This is the universal rule for the students in 
the capitalist countries. But here in our country, all 
members of the class endeavour to be honour stu- 
dents. 

Yet, it is a mistake to think that they are mere 
grinds. We students participate in production labour. 
Through labour the noble qualities—discipline and 
spirit of collectivism, an iron will and a faithful at- 
titude to one’s duties to the country—are cultivated. 
Soon after entering the institute, in September, I 
joined my classmaites in the work of carrying gra- 
vel from the river-bed of the Daidong. Though it was 
late summer, the sun was beating down mercilessly 
upon the sands and the reflection of the sunshine 
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was dazzling on the waters of the beautiful river. 
Dripping with sweat, we carried gravel all day long. 
It was by no means easy work for me, I was inex- 
perienced in labour. When the day was over, I was 
dog tired and found it an effort even to utter a single 
word. But other students who had worked several 
times harder than I, began to sing with spirit on 
the way home. The serene sky of early autumn was 
azure as far as the eye could see. Walking along 
with my friends who, filled with the joy of youth 
after a day’s hard work, were singing in chorus in 
clear voices, I clean forgot the fatigue of the work 
and joined in and sang merrily all the way to the 
school. This first opportunity of labour taught me the 
joy of labour and, through it, I felt I became more 
intimate with my classmates. 

After that, I had many opportunities to take part 
in labour—rice-transplanting, building of irrigation 
works atid so on. Thus, I have come to realize, not 
as an abstract concept taught in words but through 
my own experience, the value of labour, that labour 
is a precious and honourable thing. 

At the end of every school year the results of 
our production labour are evaluated. By taking part 
in production labour we are acquainted with the 
life, thoughts and feelings of the labouring people, 
arm ourselves with the idea of the working class, 
end learn about the manufacturing processes and 
working system of the factories and mills. 

In this way, the Korean students study and work 
as hard as they can. They are educated so that they 
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learn the latest achievements of natural and social 
sciences arid become able to solve creatively all pro- 
blems arising in the course of building socialism 
in our country, in order to make their motherlarid 
more prosperous, the people happier, and accomplish 
the revolutionary cause as soon as possible. 

Moreover, all of us read poems and novels widely 
to acquire high cultural accomplishments. I am read- 
ing as many Korean literary works as possible. We 
go to the movie and theatre very often. And we also 
become good sportsmen, singers and dancers. 

After returning home, I have found that the fami- 
lies of the students are about the same in their living 
standards. This really makes me feel light at heart. 
[ have found no one with a perverse and crooked 
disposition and, indeed, everybody is carefree, cheer: 
ful and optimistic. 


Being in the graduation class, | am now taking 
practical training in the international department oJ 
the Central Committee of the Democratic Youth 
League of Korea (the present Socialist Working 
Youth League of Korea—Ed.) It is rather difficult at 
tirst to put what one has learned into practical use. 
yet it is a joy all the same. 


[ do not reflect on my present happy life as a 
student but I think of my younger sisters and many 
friends of mine still living in Japan and, especially. 
of the heroic students in South Korea who even now 
are courageously fighting for freedom. I am resolved 
to work harder to hasten the day when we can 
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share this blessed college life with all of them, for 
the day when we drive out the U.S. imperialists from 
South Korea and unify the country. I would like my 
dear friends in Japan to look at this splendid mother- 
land of ours. I am glad to tell them that I am work- 
ing hard to do my bit for a better future of my coun- 
try. 


June 1953 
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About Medical Science 
and Education as | Have 
Seen in My Homeland 


SIN JOONG RYANG 


Head of research room, Medical Re- 
search Institute attached to Pyong- 
yang Medical College 


HEN I was assigned to the Pyongyang Medical 

College, I heard that the college had a total en- 
rollment of 8,000, including the students in the even- 
ing and correspondence courses. This really surprised 
me. The medical department of the Tohoku University, 
Japan, where I had been working before coming 
home, had 80 students a class and, therefore, the 
total number of students was 320 or 330 at most. Of 
course, the enrollment differs with schools, some 
large, some small. But, in any case, their number 
will not exceed 500 or 600. If I remember rightly, 
there are 40-50 medical colleges and medical -depart 
ments of universities in Japan and each of them has 
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an average of 400 students. So, the total amounts 
to 16,000-20,000, I think. 

[ do not know the exact number of the medical 
students of our Republic, but it would probably add 
up to scores of thousands. Our country excels Japan 
aot only in the absolute number of medical students. 
but also in its ratio to the total population, the latter 
neing many times larger. 

Be that matter as it may, at first I could not 
form an idea as to how they managed to teach as 
many as 8,000 students. 

Above all, | wondered if the school buildings and 
laboratory equipment could accommodate all the stu- 
dents. Here, I recalled the buildings and equipment 
of the medical departments of the Tohoku and the 
Tokyo University of Japan, comparing them with 
those of Pyongyang Medical College. Of course, the 
latter’s buildings are much bigger. The sick ward of 
the attached hospital and the student hostel are well 
lurnished and the scale is incomparably larger, Yet, 
the question remained a puzzle to me, for the num. 
ner of students was 20 times as many. 

At the college I was posted in one of the research 
rooms with the task of continuing with my researches 
on the nerve centre which I had been. working on in 
Japan. Two researchers have been assigned to work 
with me and co-operate in my research work. A 
laboratory and study room have been allotted for our 
exclusive use. 

Now that I was back home, | thought to myself, 
| should not confine myself to academic research 
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work. So, beside my researches, I ‘took upon myself 
to give lectures and guide the students’ practice. | 
took it rather lightly at first thinking that it would 
not cost me much efforts to prepare for lectures and 
practice guidance so far as the subject in my line 
was concerned and, moreover, that contacts with 
Korean students would he instructive to me in many 
ways. 

But when I received the outlined programme of 
instruction and teaching material and set about pre- 
paring notes for instruction, I found myself quite 
embarrassed. According to Japanese ways and 
methods of instruction, the form and structure of 
the human body should be taught first, and then 
its functions. But the programme of instruction put 
before me demanded an entirely different method. 
The form and structure should not be separated from 
the functions, but they should be linked up with 
each other and taught together with their historical 
processes of development. In other words, they must 
be taught as an integral whole from the anatomical 
point of view. 

Of course, when I was teaching morphology at 
the Tohoku University, I used to touch on the func- 
tions of the human body to help the students gain 
a better understanding of its form and structure. It 
was also effective in awakening the students’ inter- 
est. I believed that was a knack, so to speak, to add 
zest to the lectures. 

But now the question was posed before me from 
a totally different angle. I had to treat all the things 
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as an integral whole—the form and structure -and 
functions of the human body and the processes of 
their development. And it was the right approach, 
after all. 


I had known, of course, that the way of thinking 
and method were not dialectic, in which it is con- 
sidered academic and something advanced to classify 
and analyze things very minutely, in which a thing 
is cut and separated so that its internal connection 
becomes obscure and the thing itself cannot be gras- 
ped as an integral whole. Yet, I was amazed when I 
found in the homeland how thoroughgoing an atti- 
tude was required in science. 


The programme of instruction, needless to say, 
did not call for anything beyond my ability. By rely- 
ing on my knowledge, I could manage it all right. 
But, I could not scamp it. For not only ithe question 
concerned the methodology of studies and the sys- 
tem of science itself, but also I was conscious that 
I was discharging a duty entrusted by the Party 
toward my country for the first time in my life. So, 
I took out my books and notebooks brought home 
from Japan and, referring to them, prepared notes 
for my lectures. 


Thus, the task proved by no means a holiday job. 
But I stuck to it, because I thought it. was helpful for 
my studies, too. Through it, I could get a clear under- 
standing of what was essential in the medical 
science and education of our Republic and, further, 
the policies of the Party as a whole. 
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As I have found in’the course of conversation 
with other teachers, it is characteristic that they are 
all versed in tthe related subjects beside the subjects 
of their own speciality. Frankly speaking, I do not 
know much about other subjects. than my own speci- 
ality—the nerve centre. But young teachers of our 
Republic are well posted in various subjects. I think 
this is a result of the difference in the system of edu- 
cation and the methodology of science. In Japan, the 
arithmetic total of different sections of medicine is 
considered the medical science as a whole, but in 
our Republic a different approach is taken—to give 
more profound content to the generals (strictly speak- 
ing, the term “generals” is not correct) to get to the 
particulars. The merits of this method lie in the fact 
that by teaching things in relation to the whole from 
the beginning, you can give a correct understanding 
of them to the students, while saving them unnecess- 
ary trouble in ‘the process of cognition. 

In the course of lectures, I have been convinced 
further of this. Although it is a 5-year course instead 
of six, the students learn much more than in Japan, 
and they can acquire well-adjusted, systematic know- 
ledges at that. 

At first, it came as a great surprise to find that 
there were so many young teachers at the college. 
When thinking of their ages and academic back- 
erounds alone, one would doubt whether they could 
undertake lectures at the college. But, in reality, 
they not only acquit themselves creditably of the job, 
but also have scored. considerable successes in their 
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respective research work, while guiding the life cf 
the students. 


I think this has been made possible by factors 
connected with their life, their thinking. For instance, 
they have been tempered by the hardships of their 
life in the past and are equipped with revolutionary 
thoughts, or they possess youthful ardour, and, more 
important still, they are directed by collective leader- 
ship of the Party organization. And, also, there are 
close mutual co-operation and assistance and vari- 
ous other factors that inspire and guide those young 
teachers in their work, enabling them to score splen- 
did results which, at first, seem startling. As for 
their academic abilities, I think the correct methodo- 
logy serves as an important factor, beside the above- 
mentioned. 


And such a line in science and education is of 
great importance in the light of the actual require- 
ments of our Republic in this field. The goal is to 
increase medical facilities to give better medical as- 
sistance even to the population in remote villages. It 
is therefore necessary to turn out as many doctors as 
possible. It is quite natural that things should be 
tackled in a different way from that in the capitalist 
society where big general hospitals with their various 
departments of treatment are concentrated in large 
towns to give medical service to the favoured few 
only. This situation calls for greater numbers oi 
educated doctors in our Republic. 


It was a surprise to me.tthat when I first went to 
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give: lectures I found that each class comprised not 
more: than 30 students in any case. I had thought 
that since the students numbered 8,000, a mass-pro- 
duction method must be employed in instruction, 
students filling a big auditorium to capacity and 
taking notes of lectures. Except in a few cases of 
combined class work, 30 students form a unit in any 
lecture, to say nothing of laboratory work, and the 
structure and equipment of auditoriums and labora- 
tories themselves have been so made as to serve this 
purpose. At classes, therefore, lively questions and 
answers are exchanged between the teachers and 
students, and it is possible, to a certain degree, even 
to adjust the lectures to the actuali level of each 
student. Lectures sometimes resemble private lessons. 

It is also worth mentioning that the auditoriums 
and practical training rooms are used to the full. 
In view of the large number of students, one might 
think it a matter of course that the college’s facili- 
ties are used to the maximum. But that is not the 
correct way of looking at the matter, I think. In Ja- 
pan, things are such that people find pleasure even 
in words such as “virtue of luxury” and “virtue of 
extravagance.” And _ it is a common phenomenon 
that the auditoriums and laboratory facilities in that 
country are kept idle for the most part of the year 
at the higher learning institutions. Taking into ac- 
count the summer vacation and holidays during 
which, of course, they are not used, one sometimes 
wonders why they have been set up. One might well 
say that they exist merely for existence’s sake. The 
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words “virtue of extravagance” may be accepted as 
sarcasm or a witticism, but there cannot be any 
“virtue” in extravagance in reality. 

The utilization of the auditoriums and other faci- 
lities at my college is. exhaustive, not an auditorium 
nor a practical training’ room is left vacant from 
8:30 in the morning to 10:30 in the evening. This 
costs the instruction department of the college tre- 
mendous efforts. One can well imagine how difficult 
it will be to arrange the schedule of lessons for 
8,000 students. As soon as the classes are over for 
the full time students, the classes for the spare time 
students begin, and during the spring, summer and 
winter vacations there come classes for the corres- 
pondence students. 

There may be some who ask how the spare time 
or correspondence education is possible at a medical 
college. In fact, I myself was puzzled when I heard 
of it at first. But, as I found later, the spare time 
and correspondence students are for the most part 
those who are on the active list in medical insti+ 
tutions and already possess considerable knowledge 
of medicine. Besides, at their work places necessary 
conditions are assured for their studies. On the other 
hand, the teachers of the college are dispatched to 
the local districts to help the correspondence stu- 
dents in their study. 

This type of educational system is truly advan: 
tageous both for the training of new doctors and for 
the improvement of the qualities of the medical work- 
ers in active service. Thus, one can receive school 
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education while working, and students can take part 
in production labour while attending school. This is 
a policy followed in our Republic, the aim being to 
combine education with production labour. 

At present I am writing a bulky book on the nerve 
centre. I am almost entirely occupied with the work, 
trying to finish the greater part of it within this 
year. As a result, my original research work is rather 
neglected. But I do not feel very sorry about it. I 
am writing the book with good grace, for it is the 
demand of the developing medical science of the 
country, an immediate task assigned to me by the 
Party. I only regret that with my lack of talent and 
ability as a scientist I am not quite equal to the task. 
Nevertheless, I am exerting myself to make the book 
best possible. So, I am now wrestling with referrence 
books and my old notebooks. This work also provides 
me with an ‘opportunity to.sum up my. knowledge 
acquired so far and to give some fundamental 
thought to. the question of viewpoint and attitude re- 
garding sciences and education. 

After all, is this not the most essential thing for 
one who, after long years of life in a capitalist so- 
ciety, wants to devote himself to the prosperity of 
his motherland, which has taken the socialist path of 
development? My new departure, too, I think, lies 
here. | 

What I have heard and seen in my motheriand is 
quite limited and I have many things yet to learn. 
But one thing I can say with confidence is that the 
point of view, the way of thinking, mentioned above 
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with regard to medical science and education, which 
is quite different from what I saw under capitalism, 
prevails throughout the society of our country, ex- 
tending to every corner of ithe people's life. And this 
is where the vitality of the policy of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea lies. 

Though this is my third year in the homeland, I 
still feel the warmth of the friendship I maintained 
lor many years with my beloved teachers, academic 
seniors and friends in Japan. Now, more than ever, 
I wish I could talk with them about medicine, uni- 
versity and college, about life and also about politics. 
There are, of course, questions I wish to ask my 
academic colleagues in Japan concerning medical 
studies, and also many subjects which, if I could 
acquaint them with, would prove helpful in their life 
and work. 

But this will remain only a wish until the day 
when, through the joint efforts of us Koreans and 
the Japanese people, free cultural and economic ex- 
change is materialized between our two countries. 


July 1968 
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